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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the study was to analyze the opinions 
of distributive education leaders about Issues In distributive 
education and to ascertain their opinions on the Importance of these 
Issues In determining effective operating procedures In distributive 
education. The 30 leaders were determined on the basis of the number 
of times rhelr names were mentioned on a leadership questionnaire 
which was sent to head State supervisors and teacher educators In the 
fields and to teacher^coordinators randomly selected from the 
National Association of Distributive Education Toachers roster. The 
leaders In turn were questioned on a series of 52 Issue statements. 
Responses to the statements, grouped under four headings: philosophy 
(19 statements) ; organization and administration (14 statements) ; 
teacher education (15 statements) ; and curriculum and related Issues 
(four statements), are presented and discussed. Two tables list the 
choice Index ratings (computed on a scale ranging from 5=crltlcal to 
1=no importance) on the Importance of Issue statements and the rank 
order of Importance of Issue statements by choice Index. In summary, 
the Issue statements are grouped according to the degree of agreement 
among the respondents, and according to that agreement separated Into 
"principles" and "major Issues" In distributive education. (JR) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The development of a aationwide program of distributive education 
was madt possible b> a provision in the George-Deen Act (1936) for federal 
vocational funds for distributive education. Distributive education ii> a pro- 
gram of instruction in marketing, merchandising, and management. The 
program ii> concerned with training needed for purposes of updating, upgrad- 
ing, career development, and operational management. Distributive educa- 
tion operate^ at tht high school, post high school, and adult levels of 
instruction. 

The program of distributive education has expanded to ^erve the whole 
range of distributive occupations, after starting chiefly as a means of training 
retail sales persons. An expansion in the number and types of courses and 
cla:>ses has kept abreast of changes in the distributive phases of modern 
business. An important characteristic of distributive education has been the 
necessity for rapid adjustment to changing local business conditions. This 
characteristic of being able to be adjusted rapidly has been a principal ele- 
ment in the success of the program. The economic situation shifts 
constantly, necessitating frequent busineiiS surveys and other types of 
research b> those responsible for the administration of the program. Instruc- 
tional materials and content are planned with the close cooperation of the 
business community. If this adjustment process is to continue, there must be 
an awareness of the diversity in the opinions among the people involved with 
the distributive education program. 

In any discipline, there are philosophical differences among leaders 
within the field, therefore, distributive education ii> not unique in not having 
complete agreement in all program areas. From the conflict in philosophical 
goals and objectives and operational differences, potential issues in distribu- 
tive education emerge. 

Statement of the Problems 

The purpose of this study was to analyze the opinions of distributive 
education leaders about i^bues in distributive education and to ascertain their 
opinions on the importance of these i^bues in determining effective operating 
procedures in distributive education. To achieve the purpose of this study, it 
was necessary to: 

1. Identify current potential distributive education issues. 

2. Develop an issue statement check sheet. 

3. Identify the leaders in distributive education. 

4. Ascertain the opinions of leaders on issue statements. 

5. Determine from the leaders' responses the issues in distribu- 
tive education. 

6. Determine the importance of each of the identified issues. 

1 
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Background of the Study 

Many btudieb in buMnobis education have contained ibsueb in distributive 
edutation, he wever, the rebpondjntb fur these studies were not restricted to 
persons involved directly in distributive education. 

Although many studies in distributive education have touched upon 
issueb, only one study (Warmke, 1960) was devoted exclusively to distribu- 
tive education issues. This study made a *"ajor contribution to the field of 
distributive education, however, since this study was completed, there have 
been many significant developments in distributive education. 

1. Additional funding, which has allowed for the expansion of program- 
ming and teacher education. 

2. Utilization of the project or laboratory method of inbtruction in 
distributive education. 

3. The allowance of flexibility for exemplary programs. 

4. The emphasis on research in vocational education. 

5. The emphasis on training persons who are disadvantaged or 
handicapped. 

6. The emphasis on program accountability. 

7. The emphasis on leadership development in vocational education. 

8. The ''across the board'' approach which some state departments have 
taken in regard to cooperative education, teacher education^ post-secondary, 
and adult education. 

9. The rapid growth of Vuc post-secondary programs in distributive 
education. 

The findings of the study should be of value to distributive education 
teacher-coordinators and to teacher educators by making them aware of the 
major Issues which we face in the field. The study should serve to stimulate 
discussion and clarify thinkint^ with reference to distributive education in the 
secondary schools a*.d post-secondary institutions, by both defining the 
major issues and presenting the thinking of the leading distributive educatuis 
on these issues. 



Limitations of the Study 

This study was confined to the analysis of opinions about issues in 
distributive education. Since the study wab based upon opinions, the reader 
should be cautioned not to draw unwarranted inferences from its findings. 

An effort was made to draw opinions from only those persons truly 
representative of the leadership in disuibutive education, however, not all 
opinions are of equal importance. As Hanna indicates, no two opinions can 
be of equal importance because each opinion ib based upon the respondent s 
ability, interest, and experience with the issue. The value of any person's 
opinions will be different for each of the several issues. 

The procedure of drawing opinions from nly those persons engaged in 
distributive education dues not insure that thc,e opinions represent the best 
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judgment about distributive education ibsuat. Sound opmionb about distribu- 
tive education might come from people not involved in the field, because 
their thinking would net be clouded by present or previous practices. Conse- 
quently, substantial agreement of the respondents about an issue does not 
necessarily prove the soundness of their judgment. This agreement simply 
represents the currei:t philosophy of distributive education leaders. 

The distributive education leaders identified for this study were 
selected on the basis if tho number of times their names were mentioned on 
a leadership questionnaire. This leadership questionnaire was sent to the head 
state supervisors and ttacher educators in distributive education as hsted on 
the United States Office )f Education directory for each group. The teacher- 
coordinators who were ^-nt leadership questionnaires were randomly 
selected from the National Association of Distributive Education Teachers 
(NADET) roster. The limiting factor here is that all distributive education 
teachers do not belong to this organization. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 
Related Studies 

In the rtniew of related rebearch, the invebtigatur found a dire shortage 
of sophbtiuated btudieb pertaining to ibbueb in dibtnbutive education. How- 
ever, the review did produce certain btudieb which were related in varying 
degrees to this researcher's endeavor. 

The J. Marshall Hanna Study, 1939 

Several s>tudiei> have been concerned with ii,bues in the area of business 
i'dut.ation, howevtr, the term dibtributive education wab seldom mentioned. 
J. Marshall Hanna did include a distributive education section in which he 
considered four distributive education issues. 

Hanna determined the major issues in business education by making a 
c.ireful re\icw of business education literature published from 1928 to 1938 
and by interviewing recognized leaders in various subject-matter fields. The 
issues were evaluated and criticized by graduate students, by leaders in busi- 
ness education, and by business educators, all of whom were encouraged to 
add to or change the wording of the questions if advisable. The business 
educators were also asked to rank the issues. A satisfactory trial run of seven 
issues submitted to fifteen carefully selected leaders provided the basis for 
the final check sheet of major issues. Only those business educators who 
were named by ten or more of the 156 teachers who completed the leader- 
ship questionnaire were acknowledged as leaders in business education. In 
this manner, 70 business educators were recognized as leaders in business 
education. 

Hanna classified the 52 fundamental issues into four groups based on 
the opinion^ e.\pressed by 58 leaders in business education. Group A, 10 
regulative principles on which more than 90 percent of the leaders agreed. 
Group B, 22 regulative principles with 67 to 89 percent agreement. Group C, 
7 issues, each having one contention receiving 50 to 67 percent agreement. 
Group D, 13 issues, no contention receiving 50 to 67 percent agreement, 
indicating such a lack of agreement that no trend was apparent. 

The Carlos K. Hayden Study, 1950 

Carlos K. Hayden completed a follow-up of the Hanna study in 1950, 
his study, like Hannahs, contained a section on distributive education. 
Hayden retained the four distributive education issues used by Hanna and 
added two issues. Hanna served a^ the major professor for Hayden s study. 

For the purpose of this study, a leader in business education was a 
person who had been recognized by his fellow business tiiachersasa leader. 
In order to determine the leaders, a check sheet was submitted to 275 
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buhinohb teachcrb. Thcbc buijin*»i>b tuachcris were abked tu libt buhincbb educa- 
tuFb tu whom tlH> luukud fur Icaderbhip m the admmibtratiun uf buMiiebb 
luiaatiun, buokktvping and related bubjectb, distributive edueatiun, general 
buhinehb, uffiue and clerical practice, bhurthand and tranbenptiun, and type- 
writing;. The rcbpundentb wore dij,tnbuted geugraphically thuughuut the 
United States and rtprebented a sampling a^ tu .subject matter interest, nibti- 
tuiional organizatiun, and type uf pubitiun held. On the babib uf the replies 
fruni 192 re^pundentb. a libt uf leaderb m e.xh uf the areab uf bpecialization 
was compiled for use in this investigation. 

The ibbueb incUided in the burvey w(!re obtained by the fullowing 
methudb. (1) by a burvey uf periudicalb, buukb, yearbuokb, and research 
btudics, (2) thruugh a dibcUbbiun uf the prublenib in bubincbb educatiun with 
fcHow biibiiiesb teatherb, (3) from panelb and round table dibcusbionb at 
conventions, and ( 1) from selected leaders in bubincbb education. 

By comparing tht findings of his btudy with Hanna\s btudy, Hayden 
dt'tcrnumd trends of thought with reference to the ibsues in bubiness educa- 
tion. 

Hayden found almost complete agreement (more than 90 percent) on 
11 issues. A subbtantial majority (from 67 to 89 percent) of the leaders 
tended toward agreement on 19 of the ibbUCb. The majority (from 50 to 66 
per^^ent) of the rcbpondentb tended toward agreement un 13 of the issues. 
Seven of the ibbUeb were found to be highly controverbial. No one contention 
had the buppurt of the m joril> uf the leaderb in bubinesb education who 
responded to the questions. 

The Eleanor B. Brown Study, 1958 

Like Hayden and Hanna, Eleanor B. Brown included a distributive 
education section in her study. Ab a part of her btudy, Brown rcbubmitted 
Hayden*b ibbue btatementb to a group of bubincbb educatorb. Consequently, 
she used the identical issue statements used by Hayden. 

Brown prepared a check sheet of Hayden *b 68 major ibsucb and sub- 
mitted the form to 213 bubincbb education leaders in 1957 requcbting them 
to give their opinioub on each ibbUe. The leaderb had been carefully bclected 
on the basis of a thorough examination of the literature. 

Brown ebtablibhed the objectives of bubinebs education from 1950 to 
1957, determined the practices from 1950 to 1957 in the light of these 
ubjeetivcb, deterniined the relatioiibhip between practiccb and objectivcb, and 
made recommendationb ba^cd on the findings. The chi bquare (\ 2) was used 
tc compare the rebponbCb bhe obtained from the leaders in 1957 with the 
rcsponbCb obtained by Hayd en in 1950. By the UbC of the /-tcbt, bhe consid- 
ered 56 percent agreement of the 1957 leaders on a principle underlying a 
major ibsue to provide bufficient babis for deriving bubiness education 
objectiveb. By using this procedure, she established 48 objectives. 

To determine relationbhip of practiccb in business education to estab- 
li.sKed objective^. Brown reviewed 13 btate wide doctoral btudieb to interpret 
practiteb. She then compared the practiccb to the ebtablibhed objectives in 
terns of clobc, subbtantial, occasional, remote, and none. The 1957 leaders 
were in agreement with the 1950 leaders on ail but four issues. The section 
on distributive education bhowed no difference from Hayden s study. 
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Several other btudicb in bubincsb eduLatiun made limited reference tc 
the term dibtributive cduuitiun. The umib>loh of the term from ^ertam btud- 
ioh duej> nut mean that dibtributive educaiiun ibbUeb were nut mcluded m 
thej>e btudiub. All uf the btudicb |)reviuubl> mentiuned in thib chapter had 
in>plieations for the present study. 



The Roman F. Warmke Study, 1960 

Roman F. Warmke conducted the only study on general issues in 
distributive education. The purpose of hib study was tu anal>ze the opmions 
of distributive education leaders concerning curreai distributive education 
issues and to ascertain their opinions on the important; uf thess. issues in 
determining effective operating procedures in distributive education. 

Interviews were conducted with eight distributive education educators 
who were asked to suggest issues. Other means used to identify the issues 
were. (1) a literature review, (2) interviews with distributive education 
educators (as above), (3) an analysis uf reasons for certain school adminis- 
trators discontinuing distributive education programs, and (4) an analysis of 
opinions of merchants about issues. 

Informal interviews were held. The interviewee was merely asked to 
state issues in distributive education. After the interviewee had hsted all the 
issues he could think of, wiiiiout an attempt to categorize the issues, he was 
asked if he could think of any issues in suggested categories. Four of the 
eight people interviewed were from the United States Office of Education 
and the other four were state .supervisors. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion group was selected because it vvas assumed that the persons involved 
would have an awareness of which issues existed m the different sections of 
the country. The state supervisors of distributive education in Colorado, 
Montana, and Wyoming were selected due to their availability for .such an 
interview. 

The interviews proved to be the most helpful procedure; used to iden- 
tify issues. 

Warmke conducted interviews with :,jme merchants who favored and 
some who looked with disfavor on the program and asked them to suggest 
issues. He reported that this procedure provided only limited information. 

Warmke defined leadership as *'recogJution hy fellow workers," and 
two groups of persons were selected to nominate leaders. One group was 
composed of United States Office of Education personnel, state distributive 
education personnel, and distributive education teacher educators. The 
second froup consisted of teacher coordinators who were recommended by 
the state supervisors and teacher educators. Those recommended were con- 
sidered to be operating superior distributive education programs. 

The leadership questionnaire was sent to the teacher-coordinators 
whose names were listed by the state supervisory personnel and the teachtr 
educators. The nominations from this group served to show the vahdity of 
the nomination submitted by the supervisory personnel. 

Warmke*s check sheet was divided into two sections and each section 
was conducted separately. Part I of the check sheet was devoted exclusively 
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to ibsueb about minimum ruquirementb fur dibtnbutivu uducation purboniiul. 
Ten minimum requirtmuntb for eight distributive education puMtiuns were 
analyzed. 

Part II of the issues check sheet was divided into four sections: (1) 
Objectives, Guidance and Philesuphy, (2) Organization and Administration, 
(3) Curriculum and Related Issues, and (4) Steering and Advisory Commit- 
tees. 

There was a total of 62 issue statements dealing with the above sec- 
tions. The respondents were given the privilege of writing 'no opinion" 
across the issue statement if they did nut have an opinion about the issue. 

The respondent was asked to indicate the importance of each of the 
issue statements. The choices given were (1) crucial, (2) major, and (3) little 
or no. 

Almost all (90 percent or more) of the distributive educators who 
responded to the issue statement were in agreement on eight statements. A 
considerable majority (from 67 to 89 percent) of the respondents tended 
toward agreement on 18 statements. The distributive educators were divided 
in opinion on 23 of the issue statements, however, there was a tendency 
(from 50 to 66 percent) in favor of one contention of the issue statement. 
There was a complete lack of agreement on 13 of the issue statements. 



The Jerre Eugene Gratz Study, 1961 

The major issues in business education for the Gratz study were defined 
primarily by a review of the business education literature from 1950 to 
1960, by discussions with business educators, by conferences, panels, semi- 
nars, and round-table discussions at conventions, and by personal interviews 
with selected leaders in business education. Tliese issues were limited to 
those that seemed to be the most important in shaping policies and practices 
of business education. Selected business education leaders were then used in 
the jur>' technique of refining, clarifying, and supplementing the issues. 

The business education leaders were selected by using a mailed 
questionnaire to 250 public secondary school business teachers throughout 
the United States. A total of 186 (74.4 percent) of the questionnaires were 
returned. From this tabulation emerged 40 business education leaders who 
were used as respondents to the issues. Twenty (50 percent) were inter- 
viewed personally and 20 (50 percent) were mailed questionnaires. Thirty- 
eight (95 percent) of the bu.siness education leaders responded to the issues. 
Tliese responses were tabulated to determine the extent to which the issues 
involved were controversial. 

This study was compared with the similar studies of J. Marshall Hanna 
(1939) and Carlos K. Hayden (1950) to determine the trends of thought 
over the past two decades. 



The Earl Edward Harris Study, 1965 

One of the purposes of the Harris study was to determine the relation- 
ship of the reasoned judgment reactions of office education and distributive 
education teacher coordinators, concerning selected issues regardnig the 
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operation of thu bULondary dlHooI cooperative program^, to teacher- 
coordinator, program, and community characteristics. 

An adaptation of the "critical incident technique'' was utilized to deter- 
mnie the critical requirements for the job activities of experienced Illinois 
office education and distributive education teacher coordinators. The 
rcasoned-judgment reaction questions were used to ascertain and compare 
the philosophy of the Illinois ofuce education and distributive education 
teacheri> regardmg selected issues with the responses of distributive education 
national leaders in 1959 relative to the operation of secondary school 
cooperative programs. 

An analysis and classification of the critical incidents resulted in the 
formulation of eight major catego.ies of job activities for secondary school 
office education and distributive education teacher-coordinators. (1) disci- 
pline and control of :>tudents, (2) selection of training station and placement 
activities, (3) evaluation and selection of students, (4) personal and profes- 
^ional relation^hipi*, (5) adjusting student training station performance 
problems (employer suggcbted), (6) adjusting student problems (student sug- 
gebted), (7) direction of in-5chool learning activities, and (8j development of 
promotion of program. 

Utilizing the Chi square statistic, significant differences were found in 
tile pattern^ of behaVior for distributive education teacher-coordinators 
when compared with the factors of educational preparation, years of experi- 
ence aj> coordinators, years of experience as coordinators in their present 
schools, length of teaching contract, and population of the school distri^^t 
where the teacher-coordinator was employed. No statistically significant 
differences were found in the pattern:> of behavior for office education 
teacher-coordinators, however, the interaction of effective and ineffective 
behaviors with teacher-coordinators, program, and community factors 
tended proportionattly to favor the coordinator^ with more experience and 
educational preparation ti relationship which was also evident in the analysis 
of distributive education coordinator behaviors. A total of 61 critical 
re(.|uirements was delineated for the distributive education coordinator and 
16 for office education teacher coordinators. The Illinois office education 
and distributive education teacher-coordinator groups were in closer agree- 
ment with each other than either group was with the national leaders of 
distributive education in 1959 in their responses to a majority of the selected 
Issues concerning the operation of the secondary school cooperative 
program r 

The issues concerning the role of the businessman in effectuating the 
*.ooperative program, the enrollment of students with an office or distribu- 
tive occupational career objective, the necessity of business experience for 
secondary school students ' ho plan to pursue careers in business, and the 
frequency with which teac. jr-coordinators should renew their business 
experience are not as clearly re^^ognizcd by Illinois teacher-coordinators as 
they were by the national leaders of distributive education in 1959. The 
selected teacher cooi uinator, program, and community factors that were 
analyzed provided additional insight into the reason Illinois teacher- 
coordinators responded as they did to the 11 issues which were selected for 
further analysis. 
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The Bernard C. Nye Study, 1967 

The purposes of Nye s study were; (1) to deturmine the issues relating 
to distributive teacher education, (2) to determine the major issues relating 
to teacher education expressed by distributive education leaders and 
edjcational personnel involved in the operation of the distributive teacher 
education program, and (3) tu determine the opinions of leaders in distribu- 
tive education with respect to the maior issues. 

The issues identified in the Nye study were obtained by: (1) a review of 
the literature; (2) discussions with distributive educators, including state 
supervisors, teacher educators, and research personnel, and (3) discussions 
heard, as well as conducted, at professional distributive education meetings. 

Of the nine persons with whom discussions were held, three were state 
supervisors, five were teacher educators, and one was a research specialist in 
distributive education. Thirty-six issues were selected as the most current by 
the recognized leaders in distributive education. These were presented to the 
respondents. 

In the Nye study, no issue could be acknowledged as being the current 
most important i^sue in distributive teacher education, however, 36 initial 
issues were selected as important by the committee of nine distributive 
educators participating in the discussion and development of the initial hst 
of issues. The selection of the issues was made on the basis of personal belief 
and interest in the issue. 

Certain background factors did not significantly influence opinions on 
major issuc^ No significant relationships were found in connection with 
geographic region or with the following factors, the number of years of 
experience in the position, the number of years in education, and the years 
of full time work experience in a distributive occupation as experienced by 
state supervisors and teacher educators. However, factors such as the 
respondent's position and academic degrees held were significant in some 
cases. 

Of the 36 initial issues identified in the study, 11 indicated that over 80 
percent of the respondents were in agreement on the statement. Three other 
issues indicated that over 70 percent, but less than 80 percent, or the 
respondents were in agreement, however, a considerable percentage of uie 
respondents indicated their uncertainty in relation to the statement. Eight of 
the issues indicated that there were definite divergent points of view among 
the respondents as shown by percentages of positive and negative reactions, 
however, no specific issue could be considered the most important one in 
distributive teacher education. The responses given on the remaining 14 
issues indicated that a large percentage of the respondents were uncertain, 
giving the implication that there are divergent points of view and that these 
issues may also be major issues involved in distributive teacher education. 

The study was limited to opinions secured from four selected groups of 
respondents who had the responsibility for the operation of distributive 
teacher education programs. These included state Mipervisors of distributive 
education, directors of vocational education in state departments of 
education, distributive teacher educators, and heads of the divisions of the 
colleges within certain universities having a distributive teacher education 
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program. A total of 81 qucbtionnaircb wdb mailed to the four groups of 
rcbpunduntb in 21 btatc^ \Mth 66 rebponbUb returned and the data analy^zed. 

The conflating points of view among the respondents indicate that 
additional thought should be given to the contractual agreements between 
btate departments of education and institutions of higher learning for the 
development and operation of a distributive teacher education program. 
Amicable agreement is needed as to the specific funct' ns of the teacher 
education program and the duties and responsibilities to ue assumed by the 
teacher educator. The respondents disagreed as to who has the responsibility 
for determining professional certification requite men to and work experience 
reqairemcnt:> for teacher-coordinators as well as to who should have the final 
authority to designate certification approval for teacher-coordinators. 

Many of the respondents commented that a cooperative working rela- 
tionship between the university and the State Department of Education 
would be highly desirable to provide an effective teacher education program 
as it related to distributive education within the state. 

The Barry L Reece Study, 1971 

Recce's study is specifically related to the issues in adult distributive 
education. Since the writer will be concerned with this area as it relates to 
the total program of distributive education, it was felt that this study should 
be considered. 

The purpose of Reece s study was to identify the major issues in adult 
distributive education and to ascertain the opinions of distributive education 
leaders toward these issues. 

Two principal methods were employed to identify the major issues. The 
first step involved a review of the literature frcm 1960 to 1968. From this 
procedure, 77 tentative issue statements wen identified. The second step 
involved a variation of Q-methodolog>\ The t ntative issue statements were 
printed on three-inch by five-inch cards to form an "Issues'* card-sort. This 
card-sort was submitted to a jury of eight di^lributive educators. 

Fortv-two issue statements were identified and listed in multiple-choice 
form on a check sheet. The issues were divided into four categories. (1) 
objectives and philosophy, (2) organization and administration, (3) cur- 
riculum and related issues, and (1) adult distributive educational instruc- 
tional staff. The check sheet was sent to the state supervisor of distributive 
education in each of the 50 states and one teacher educator responsible for 
distributive education in each of 12 states. Ninety percent of the check 
sheets submitted were returned in usable form. 

The findings present the check sheet statements in original form. 

The respondents were also asked to report the importance of each of 
the issues. Of the -12 issues, there was almost complete agreement (90 per- 
cent or more) on 11 issues, indicating that the statements might be consid- 
ered ixs principles. A great majority of the respondents (67 to 89 percent) 
agreed upon 18 of the issues, indicating that these statements might also be 
considered as principles. There was majority agreement (50 to 66 percent) 
on seven issues. In this case, statements indicate a trend in favor of one 
contention. There was a lack of agreement ( 19 percent or less) on six issues. 
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Some of the major conclusions were thcbe. (1) Teacher education 
should provide studtntb majoring in dibtributive education with instruction 
in planning, organizing, and promotuig adult education programs. (2) The 
teaching contract which exists between the teacher-cooidmator and the local 
school system should specify responsibility in the area of adult distributive 
education. (3) In communities served by high school, post-secondary, and 
adult programs, joint curriculum planning should be undertaken. (4) A 
specialist in adult distributive education should be employed by the insti- 
tution responsible for teacher education, or by the state department of 
public instruction, to assist with adult program development throughout the 
state. 

Other Studies 

In addition to the studies which pertain specifically to issues, other 
studies were found which were indirectly related to this study. The purpose 
in reviewing the following studies was to assist in indentifying issues in 
distributive education. 

The Glenn 0. Emick study (1936) was the first to deal with cooperative 
training in retail selling and merchandising. The study examines growth and 
development of cooperative training and determines the results being 
obtained from classroom instruction coordinated with on-the-job training. 

Ironically, many of the challenges which Emick identified in his study 
are still relevant today and those in the field are still looking for answers. 

John E. Gradoni (1957), in a study of distributive education programs 
in New York state, found that trainee graduates and employers benefited 
materially as a result of their participation in the cooperative training pro- 
grams, however, certain conditions had developed which, if not remedied, 
Gradoni believed would adversely affect future program progress. 

Among the conclusions of Gradoni s study were. (1) aims and objec- 
tives in distributive education must be restated in terms of more immediate 
and measurable goals, (2) additional specialization in curriculum content is 
called for, (3) increased merchant support, adjusted work schedules, and 
better use of training stations could minimize the problems created by the 
seasonal nature of retailing, (4) the use of advisory committees should result 
in better coordination between program activities and community employ- 
ment needs, (5) the time allotted for coordination duties should be devoted 
to such work, and school officials should require written coordination 
reports, and (6) many training station problems .uuld be avoided by the use 
of written training agreements. 

E. Wayne Courtney and Harold H. Halfin (1969) conducted a study to 
determine common training requirements of secondary level vocational 
teachers in the five vocational disciplines. One imp! cation of the study was 
that such commonalities within the five disciplines might constitute a 
common core of training experiences within broadly based vocational 
teacher education eurriculums. 

In a survey conducted by Charles E. Peck (1968). teacher-coordinators 
were asked to list any major problems which confronted them in the 
^''•stributivc education field or suggestions for improving the present distribu- 

ER.IC 17 , 
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tive education picture. All of the problems fell into one of the following 
categories. (1) attitude of others toward distribution, (2) distributive educa 
tion standards, (3) qualifications of coordinators, (4) need for better teach- 
ing materials and facilities, and (5) legal requirements. 

Lucille VV. Patton's study (1971), '*An Analysis of Curriculum and 
Employment Needs in Post-Secondary Distributive Education Programs in 
Oklahoma," was to determine whether middle-management programs should 
follow the specialization route or continue to be designed as general middle- 
management programs. One of the recommendations, based upon the 
findings of the study, indicated that general middle-management programs 
will more nearly meet preemployment needs than will programs designed for 
specific retail areas, such as. fashion merchandising, automotive and petro- 
leum marketing; food merchandising, and hotel, motel, and restaurant 
administration. She concluded that designing a specific program will limit 
enrollment in post-secondary distributive education programs. 

Harold D. Johansen (1963) found in his **Evaluation of Federally Reim- 
bursed Distributive Education Programs in Iowa" that a major weakness of 
the Iowa distributive education programs, when evaluated in terms of the 
National Study of Secondary School Evaluation evaluative criteria, 1960 
edition, was lack of physical facilities. He also found weaknesses in the 
organizational pattern, instructional i>taff, and instructional materials. 

In a doctoral study, Galen V. Jones (1957) found that Pennsylvania 
high school principals believed that coordinator and student contacts with 
merchants were important factors in improving public relations with the 
business community. Jones aLo found that 80 percent of the coordinators 
received help from school counselors in determining students' aptitudes for 
training in distribution. Jones concluded that distributive education gradu- 
ates were the most influential persons in students' decisions to apply for 
distributive education. 

Reno S. Knouse (1962) in the first professional bulletin for the Council 
for Distributive Teacher Education found that the five aspects of teacher 
education needing most attention were. (1) more emphasis on experience in 
coordination activities in practice teaching programs, (2) more emphaois on 
all aspects of adult education, (3) more emphasis on occupational experience 
with greater attention given to college industry -arranged internship experi- 
ence, (4) more technical distributive education course offerings, and (5) 
more attention to the development and use of criteria for the selection of 
prospective distributive education teacher-coordinators. 

In 1966, Warren G. Meyer directed a project which dealt with occupa- 
tional experience and career development. The first phase was a pilot- 
training project based on directed occupational experience for teachers of 
distribution and marketing, the purpose of which was to maximize the value 
of planned occupation experience. 

VVilham B. Ruth (1966) conducted a study to determine the factors 
needed to improve the quality and scope of adult distributive education in 
Ohio and to identify some of the basic problems faced in the organization 
and development of adult programs. 

Ruth concluded that trade associations and chambers of commerce 
would be interested in promoting adult distributive education if they had an 
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explanation of the adult program and if local director^ of the programs were 
active. He further concluded that the prime reason for success of local adult 
distributive education programs was the fact that the coordmator wab devot- 
ing more than 10 percent of his time to this aspect of the distributive 
education program, 

Harland E. Samson's (1964) assessment of critical requirements of Iowa 
distributive education teacher-coordinators revtaled eight effective and eight 
ineffective behaviors in the category, "Direction of Club Program and 
Project/' 

Samson listed 25 effective instructional activities, some of which 
emphasize individualized assistance in learning. Four of the effective behav- 
iors were: (1) counsels with students and provides individual help on 
problems connected with jobs, training sponsors, or other related action; (2) 
gives special training to individual students, (3) conducts individual confer- 
ences with students on their personal problems or behaviors, (4) counsels 
with students on educational plans, encouraging them to continue their 
education and not to drop out. 

Samson's study also provided some insight into the nature of the 
teacher-coordinator's follow-up duties with students. 

William F. Bicanich (1964) in a study to determine distributive educa- 
tion students' reactions to the cooperative distributive education program in 
Minnesota, found that students ranked co-workers, on-the-job supervisors, 
and on-the-job training very high. Almost 40 percent indicated they received 
more training and assistance on the job than other part-time workers. 

Bicanich also reported that 88 percent of Minnesota high school 
distributive education students rated the club (DECA) as being important to 
the distributive education program, and approximately 80 percent of them 
felt that the club was of personal benefit to them. His study also showed 
that students belonging to DECA were better satisfied with the distributive 
education program. 

Eugene L. Dorr (1962) included in case studies of weaknesses in coordi- 
nation practices a case on the failure to make maximum use of training 
opportunities afforded by the retail classroom laboratory. He theorized that 
this failure provides a clue to an important problem in relation to physical 
facilities. 

Six of the 14 case problems on weaknesses in coordination practices 
collected by Dorr related to situations on the job— two pertained to planned 
Coordination calls, two to training sponsors, and two to the selection of 
training stations. 

Edvyard E. Scannel (1963) investigated off-campus responsibilities of 
distributive teacher educators. Included among his findings relating to off- 
campus professional activities were. (1) more than half of the respondents 
offered professional courses for credit off-campus, (2) over 90 percent sched- 
uled individual visitations to their coordinators, (3) in-service education was 
conducted by 91.3 percent, (4) local schools were visited by 95.6 percent; 
(5) approximately 74 percent had responsibility for off-campus student 
teachers in distributive education, (6) nearly 70 percent participated in 
checking the effectiveness of their high school programs, and (7) almost all 
(95.6 percent) were involved with coordinators' conferences. 
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An exploratory' btudy by James A Zancaneila (1965) sought to deter- 
mine whether there were important differences in selected criteria between 
distributive occupations employees who had participated as distributive 
education .^tudcnti> and employees who had not participated in such a pro- 
gram during high school. No significant differences were found in types of 
employment firms, titles of positions, main job functions performed, job 
performance ratings, reasons for changing employment, and salary. Signifi- 
cant differences did exist in intentions to remain in their present type of 
work. 

Chester 0. Mills (1964) compared the academic achievement of 
di:>tributive education cooperative program participants with comparable stu- 
dents on the basis of normative data, including mental maturity test scores, 
class rank, grade averages, and drop-out rates. 

Mills found that the participants in the cooperative program showed a 
greater tendency to complete high school than their fellow students. 
However, the mental maturity .cores and class ranks of the cooperative 
students were low, with more than 70 percent in the lower half of their 
graduating classes. 

Harland E. Samson's study (1969), '*The Nature and Characteristics of 
Middle-Management in Retail Department Stores,'' attempted to provide 
answers to some of the more basic questions about middle-management 
personnel, their work, their characteristics and qualities, and the preferred 
source of educational preparation. 

This study determined that approximately 9.7 percent of the 
employees in a firm were middle managers. Also established was the fact that 
the general rate of turnover of middle managers was approximately 15.2 
percent per year. Using these figures, needs for middle managers were pro- 
jected f()r each region of the nation. The supply of middle managers was 
estimated after considering data on secondary schools, their programs, and 
their graduates. 

Samson concluded that there is little merit in having a specialized 
middle-management curriculum for the retail department store industry, and 
that general marketing majors with a few appropriate electives would ade- 
quately serve to meet the expectations of department store employers. The 
analysis of the desired characteristics of potential department store middle 
managers indicates that courses developing broad business perspectives and 
generalizable skills would be favored over those which are narrower in scope 
and specific to routine retail skills. 

Kenneth Ertel (1986) designed a study to. (1) develop a research instru- 
ment to identify the major tasks and associated knowledges necessary for 
successful employment in the merchandising operations of modern retail 
firms, and (2) analyze the knowledges necessary to perform the major tasks 
in the retail field in order to identify the clusters of concepts common to all 
the vocational fields and conversely, to isolate those concepts unique to the 
field studied. Specifically, he attempted to identify tasks for department 
stores, limited price variety stores, and general merchandise stores, 33 firms 
and 900 employees were sampled. The sample included both supervisory and 
non-supervisory personnel. Tasks were categorized under. (1) selling, (2) 
keeping and counting stock, (3) operating checkstand and sales register; 
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(4) receiving, checking, and marking merchandise, (5) dehvery, (6) keepmg 
accounts and records, (7) computing information using mathematical skills, 
(8) planning and arranging interior and window displays, (9) planning, pre- 
p^iring, and placing advertisements, (10) bu>ing merchandise for resale, (11) 
pricing merchandise, and (12) controlling merchandise. There w^ere 332 tasks 
listed in the 12 categories. 

Ertel found discrepancies in the type of work actually done and the 
content of some distributive education programs in King and Pierce Counties 
in the state of Washington. The conclusion drawn was that students should 
be helped to adapt to a broad range of tasks. There was only a slight chance 
of moving into supervisory- positions without some post-secondary training. 
Another finding was that tasks involving technical aspects of planning, pre- 
paring, and placing advertisements, and most display activities are performed 
by a limited number of in-store or commercial specialists; thus, more 
emphasis should be placed on the coordinating of these tasks than the tech- 
nical aspects. A fourth conclusion was that in high school programs aimed at 
preparing non-supervisory college bound youth for entry positions in 
merchandising divisions, the major empha.sis should be on selling, stock- 
keeping, and cashiering compettacies. Other skills are inherent in these tasks 
such as basic skills and human relations. 
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CHAPTER III 



ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF THE DATA 

The procedures used in this research include the following: 

1. Identifying the issues. 

2. Refining the issues and organizing a tentative check sheet. 

3. Identifying the leaders. 

4. Determining the response to the leadership questionnaire. 

5. Tabulating the frequency of the respondents' nominations. 

6. Selecting the leaders. 

7. Pretesting the issues check sheet. 

8. Conducting the pilot study. 

9. Preparing the final issues check sheet. 
10. Submitting the issues check sheet. 

The Issues Check Sheet was divided into four sections: 

1. Philosophy 

2. Organization and Administration 

3. Teacher Education 

4. Curriculum and Related Issues 

These issuer are presented in thib chapter. First, the ^heck bheut statement is 
presented. The number and percentage of the re^pundentb who selected each 
response are listed. The check sheet statement responses are analyzed. 
Selected comments made by the respondents are recorded. Finally, the 
respondents' opinions about the importance of the issue are reported. The 
number and percentage of the respondents who check each of the choice..— 
^'critical/' ''very important," "important," "little importance," or *no 
importance "-are recorded. Directions to the leaders included Uie statement: 
•'By definition, an ibsue would be considered crucial if a decision concernin^^ 
it would significantly affect the operation and administration of the distriju- 
tive education program." 

Section I: Philosophy 

Nineteen issue statenieats are concerned with the philosophy of 
distributive education. An analysis of these issues follows. 

1. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-The following agency (ies) should 
be responsible for adult distributive education: 

24 (80 percent) a. state distributive education department and 

the local distributive education personnel. 

2 (7 percent) b. the institution of higher learning under the 

auspices of the state board for higher 
education. 
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4 (13 percent) c. the local board of education. 

None d. an agency outside the school such as the 

Retail Merchants Association, Sales and Mar- 
keting Executives, Chamber of Commerce, 
etc. 

Analysis and Comments —Eighty percent of the respondents agree that 
the responsibility for adult distributive education should rest v^^ith the state 
distributive education department and the local distributive education 
personnel. Several of the respondents express a concern for cooperation 
among the various agencies and the distributive education department. 
Richard Ashmun indicates that **there should be close cooperation with 
outside agencies. Currently, this is a critical area of need— enrollments have 
dropped.'' Neal Vivian comments in a similar vein. *The distributive educa- 
tion state department is ultimately responsible for all facets of the program, 
but should cooperate with local agencies." In further agreement with the 
majority. Warren Meyer states, ''Distributive education must be in charge of 
adult distributive education if this program is to serve the community well. 
It requires segmented marketing, promotional techniques, and highly rele- 
vant curriculum." 

Importance of this issue 

a. Critical 12 (40 percent) 

b. Very important 11 (36.7 percent) 

c. Important 6 (20 percent) 

d. Little importance 1 (3.3 percent) 

e. No importance 0 (0 percent) 

Forty percent of the leaders indicate the issue to be "critical,'' while 
36.7 percent believe it to be "very important." One respondent is emphati- 
cally convinced that "the promotion of adult distributive education coursco 
is one of the most complex challenges facing the program. It deserves a 
national conference." 



2. CHECK-SHEET STATEMEIMT.-Distributive education should be 
offered primarily on: 

None a. the secondary level 

None b. the post-secondary level (13 and 14 year). 

30 (100 percent) c. both the secondary and the post-secondary 

levels. 

Analysis and Comments ,~One hundred percent of the leaders believe 
that distributive education should bt offered at both the secondary and 
post-secondary levels. 

Commenting on this statement is Edwin Nelson: Availability of 
instruction is essential to career development needs of people. No one level 
of instruction should be recognized as being sufficient to sustain a career in 
marketing." The leaders tend to agree that there is too much to be taught at 
only one level. They feel that instruction should be sequenced from high 
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schuul tu pObt bULOndary level tu eliminate repetition uf the hiijh bchuul 
curriculum at the post-secondary level. 

importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


22 


(73.4 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


7 


(23.3 percent) 


c. 


Important 


0 


(0 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


1 


(3.3 percent) 



The leaders cuncur in thinking thi.s is ^^critical" in importance. Ninety- 
bi\ percent uf the respondents list the issue as either **criticar' or **very 
important." However, Ken Ertel disagrees. **I don't see this as an issue. The 
iasue is long since resolved. It is nuw only an administrative and operational 
problem.'* 

3. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT. -The post-secondary program in 
distributive education should primarily: 

2 ( 6 percent) a. offer a general program in marketing and 

distribution. 

23 (77 percent) b. offer specialized programs in specific areas of 

marketing and distribution. 
5 (17 percent) More than one response 

Analyi>it> and Comment.s. Seventy seven percent of the distributive 
educators responding to this statement indicate that the post secondary pro- 
gram in distributive education should primarily offer speculized programs in 
specific areas of marketing and distribution. 

Five of the leaders checked both of the alternatives. David Thompson 
believes that it is **ent4rely practical for a mid-managcment program and 
specialized programs to be successful on the same campus.** Mildred Jackson 
supplements Thompson ^ remarks, saying. **The non high school distributive 
education students rmiU have the general program, while others need special- 
ized areas to meet determined objectives.** Harland Samson strikes a 
medium. '*\Ve should have both general and specialized programs, however, 
if there i& but one choice, the general program should prevail because of 
service to a larger number of people.'' 

On the wlher hand, two of the respondents feel generalization at this 
level would be a vva^te of valuable time. **The specialized programs tend to 
be more vocationally oriented," asserts Richard Ashmun, and Edwin Nelson 
further comments. ^'Maturation of career objectives would suggest product 
areas as well as specific marketing activities, such as advertising, manage 
ment, etc. (including enterprise formatiol^)." 



Imjportanee of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


9 


(30 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


12 


(40 percent) 


c. 


Important 


9 


(30 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 
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Tbv fact that thcrt' \^ 100 pt-rccnt .igroomcnt that tht* i.sj>uf ih important 
sooms significant. 



4. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-Speciahzed programs in distribu- 
tive education should be offered primarily on: 

None a. the secondary level. 

14 (17 percent) b. the post-.secondary level (13th and 14th 

years). 

16 (53 percent) c. both the secondary and post-secondary levels. 

b is a nd Cornn icnl.\. The largest portion of tho^e responding agree 
that hpcciali/.ed progranib in distributive education should be offered at both 
the he\undar> and pobt secondary IcveL. In expressing an op»nion with the 
majority , Mar> .\Iark.*> replies. "Speciali/.cd programs should represeni ckis- 
terh, not Mngle jobs, and should be organized so that leveKs of achievement 
expected art in a continuum. They encourage relevance and are btrong moti- 
vatorh." Along the .same lines, Kdwin Nelson notes. '^Considering first, stu- 
dent need.s and interchLs, program options should include bpecializations at 
all levclh of instruction." Eugene Dorr goe.s on to add that ''distributive 
education must expand at tht secondary level with »speciali/.ed programs in 
order to gain the greatest growth and respect." 

F*ort> bcven percent of the leaders indicate that .specialized programs in 
distributive education should be offered primarily on the pobt-secondary 
level. Several of these individuals believe that some bpecialized programs 
bhould be offered at the high .school level. For example, Mary Klaurens 
suggests that. ''There should be 'some' specialized proj^ranis in high bchoolb 
that serve a large distributive education enrollment. Homogeneous grouping 
|j> occupational interests and goaLs allows for prjvision of more relevant 
instruction.*' 

Peter Haines asserts: 

In our society and educational system with a lack of caieer 

coun.seling (K-8) and parent desires for further education, I doubt 

if many pupiKs in the high school have sufficient knowledge to 

enter a highl> specialized program within distributive education. 

Some surely would profit, but how many might suffer 

immobility? 



[mportanco of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


5 


(16.7 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


16 


(53.3 percent) 


c. 


Important 


9 


(30 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



While 30 percent feel it to be "important,'* the majority of the respon- 
dentb mark Ihib item ai> "very important." Only 16.7 percent believe it to be 
"critical.** 
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5. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-Students given the highest pri- 
ority for enroHment in distributive education shouiri be: 

3 (10 perecMit) a. low ability youth with special needs. 
3 (10 percent) h. hi^h ability youth with special needs. 
17 (57 pereent) c. the readily employable youth who desire 

immediate employment after high school 

graduation. 

1 (3 percent) d. youth whose career goals require a four-year 

college degree. 
4(13 percent) No response 

2 (7 percent) More than one response, 

.b2a(>.v(s and Comnicnts. Most uf those respunding to this .statement 
believe that the students given the highest priurity fur enrollment in distribu- 
tive eduLutiun should be the readily employable youth who desire mimediate 
employment after high school graduation. Edwin Nelson, representative of 
this point of view, cautions. *To indicate that the program is responsive to 
the needs of the major segment of the stuJent body is not to deny the 
importance of serving youth with special needs or those planning further 
edui;atiun/' Furthermore, several other respondents suggest that distributive 
education should be serving all students who can profit from, need, and 
desire instruction in the program. 

Kdward F^erguson expresses a somewhat different viewpoint. "Without 
the availability of a high school training program," he states, "most youth 
with special needs will never become a productive part of society.'' Mary 
Marks concurs. '^Highest priorities should be given those students who can 
profit from instruction with or without special services or modified 
activities," 

Six leaders respond either with more than one alternative or with none 
at all. 

Eugene Dorr indicates that "the greatest need is a career interest in 
marketing, merchandising, and management. All tho^e having this interest 
should have a high priority." 

Generally agreed is that distributive education should serve all people 
with a career interest in marketing and distribution. Another corollary reflec- 
tion is that interest and potential for benefiting from instruction is more 
critical than students' abilities. 



Im portance of thi s i ssue 



a. 


Critical 


14 


(50 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


8 


(28 percent) 


c. 


Important 


3 


(11 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


3 


(11 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The respondents' principal contention is that the issue ranks as *'criti- 
cal" in importance. 
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6. CHECK-SHEET STATEMEIMT.-Students given the least priority 
for enrollment in distributive education should be: 

2 (7 percent) a. low ability youth with special needs. 
None b. high ability youth with special needs. 

2 (7 percent) c. the readily employable youth who desire 

immediate employnr\ent after high school 

graduation. 

22 (73 percent) d. youth whose career goals require a four-year 

college degree. 
4(13 percent) No response. 

Analysis and Cornm cntb. Thki leadurb re^punding to thib statement arc 
in accord that i>tudunti> given the leabt priority fur enrollment m dibiributive 
education bhuuld be youth whobc career gualb require a four-year college 
degree. 

Though concurring with the majority, Lucy Crawford elaborates 
thusly. ''This does not indicate that youth who plan to go to a four-year 
college oiiould be e.\cluded from the distributive education program." Con- 
versely, others hold that the >outh who are planning to go to college could 
develop the necci^sary competencies for .^^uccess without the help cf diotribu- 
tive education. As Edwin Nelson puts it: 

Judgments regarding the enrollment of college-bound youth 
should be made in terms of curriculum objectives and the signifi- 
cance of the attainment of such objectives to a degree program. 

The individuals .^electing other alternatives suggest that distributive 
education is not necessarily good for low ab .^ty youth unless some other 
factors indicate that they can benefit from the instruction. 

im porta nce of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


6 


(20 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


7 


(23 percent) 


c. 


Important 


14 


(47 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


1 


(3 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 




No response 


2 


(7 percent) 



Those respotiding contund primarily that this ituni i.s "imjKjrlant. 
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7. CHECK-SHEET STATEMEIMT.-Distributive education students 
should be paid for their on the-job training on the basis of; 

25 (83 percent) a. the sanif* salary as paid to any part-time 

empioyoe. 

4 (14 percent) h. a higher salary than paid a student not in a 

training program. 

1 (3 percent) c, a lesser salary than paid a student not in a 

training program. 
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, \ nalyMS ajid Com men ts . Mobt of the leaders agree that distributive 
education students should be paid the ^ame salary for their on the job train- 
ing that paid to an> part time employee. Mary Marks bnds her support to 
this near unanimous opinion. * hi a good program, the benefits of buper 
vision and training are fringe wage^ not available to tnobl part-time 
employees." 

Howt'ver, in defence of a minority viewpoint, Ron Strand believes that. 
**if we are truly training, then ouc distributive education students should be 
of greater value.** Edwturd FergiL^on agrees with Strand and adds. ''If the 
employer does not view the student as being worth more, then the training 
program is adding nothing to the student's ability." 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


4 


(13 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


13 


(43 percent) 


c. 


Important 


10 


(34 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


3 


(10 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



Most of the leaders contend that this issue is *'ver>' important," fol- 
lowed by the secondary contention of "important." 



8. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-The primary responsibility of 
distributive education at the secondary level should be: 

4 (13 percent) a. to prepare students for entry level positions in 

general areas of marketing and distribution. 

2 (7 percent) b. to prepare students for specialization in cer- 
tain areas in marketing and distribution. 
22 (73 percent) c. to prepare most students for entry level posi- 
tions in general areas as well as preparing for 
specialized areas where facilities are adequate. 

2 (7 percent) d. to prepare students to continue in a post- 
secondary distributive education program. 

Analyj>ib ^ml Comments. A substantial majority of the leaders believe 
the primary respon.sibility of distributive education at the secondary level 
should be to prepture most studnels for entry level positions in general areas, 
as well as to prepare for specialized areas where facilities are adequate. Some, 
like David Thompson, feel that specialization can be accommodated in gen 
eral programs of distributive education. Thompson jisserts; 

If properly administered by the teacher coordinator, *group 
instruction' provides general .skills and 'individualized instruction* 
provides skills necessary for success in a preselected specific career 
objective. 

Speaking for the minority, Edwin Nelson notes: 

I am not sure that general areas of employment can be 
ecjuatcd with .specialized areas of employnifnt. Once employed, 
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that employment becomes 'specialized/ Even in a diversified 
ucLUpationb clasi>, students ought to be prepared for a specific area 
of marketing employment. 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


6 


(20 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


16 


(53 percent) 


c. 


Important 


8 


(27 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



Thib ihj>uc ii> primarily Lonbidcrcda "very important" one. A significant 
percentage, however, feel it tu be merely "important," on the other hand, 
almost the same number check ''critical." 



9. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-The primary responsibility of 
distributive education at the post-secondary or technical level 
should be: 

16 (53 percent) a. to prepare students for mid-management posi- 
tions in general areas of marketing and 
distribution. 

14 (17 percent) b. to prepare students for specialization in cer- 
tain areas of marketing and distribution. 

Arialyiyi^ and Comments . Although the leaders were divided in opinion 
between the two available choice^, a flight majority felt that the primary 
rebponi>ibilit> of distributive education at the post secondary or technical 
level should be to pjpt^>are students for mid management positions in general 
areas of marketing and distribution. 

Edward Harris states that: 

Post secondary programs should be comprehensive enough to 
provide all types of programs-specialized programs provide the 
student with better opportunity for employment. 

Reno Knouse emphasizes: 

Specialization should be the primary responsibility, but the 
need to prepare .students for mid management positions in general 
areas is also highly important. High schools and post-secondary 
schools have the i/rimary responsibility of offering the kinds of 
education needed by the members of the community regardless of 
the nature of this education. 

IVter Haines goes further to mention a primary debility of general 
objectives. "All too often the programs with general objectives prove to be 
academic not onl> m course requirements but also in teaching practice." 

Imj)or t an ce of t his issue 

a. Critical 9 (30 percent) 

1). Very important 9 (30 percent) 

r|c 23 
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c. Important 11 (37 percent) 

d. Little importance 1 (3 percent) 

e. No importance 0 (0 percent) 

The leaderb are cii\ided three \va>h on a nearly even bcale in their 
opinions about the ihbue\s inii/ortance. Carr>ing equal weight are the cate- 
gories ••important," "very important/' and •'critical." 



10, CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-The DECA program of youth 
activities should be: 

None a. viewed as an extracuiricular activity and not 

included in the curriculum. 
30 (100 percent) b. viewed as a cocurricular activity. 
None c. completely disregarded. 

Anqlysia and Conimvnls. There ib unanimous agreement on thio state- 
ment AH 30 ieaderb unanimously declare that the DECA program of youth 
activities should he viewed as a cocurricular activity. 

Ken Ertel correctly iibsesses the situation with this statement: "The 
isbue ib not how DECA bhould be ubcd but huit extetiMcly it should be 
used." And the total effectivencbb of DECA's role ib quite adequately 
summed up by Edwin Nelson. ^'Through DECA, studentb have an oppor- 
tunity to be self directive in .siitibf>ing career development needb. DECA 
enriches and complements the instructional program/' 



Impo rtanc e of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


14 


(47 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


10 


(33 percent) 


c. 


Important 


4 


(13 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


2 


(7 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The respondents are divided in opinion about the issue b importance, hi 
order uf their frequi ncy of selection, the choices are "critical," "very impor- 
tant," and "important." 



11. CHECK SHEET STATEMENT.-The competitive activities in the 
high school division of DECA should be: 

open to all members of DECA, with coopera- 
tive students competing with non-cooperative 
students. 

op(Mi to all members of DECA, with competi- 
tion limited to cooperative students compet- 
i n g vv i th cooperative students and 
non-cooperative students competing with 
non-cooperative students, 
limited to the cooperative students only. 



19 (63 percent) a. 

11 (37 percent) b. 

None c, 

ERIC 
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'^f}^}(l'"*i-> CommenU. A majority uf rcbpundunU contend that the 
iumpetitivc activities m the high .^chuul divibiun uf DECA bhuuld be upen to 
all member.s of DECA, with cooperative .students competing with non- 
cooperative siuuents. 

In bUpport of thib affirmation, the following comnientb are on record. 
**lf our goal \i> 'emplo>abiht> \ then any member bhould have the oppor- 
tiinity to participate in hib divibion'b activities." (Harry Applegatu); **If 
DECA ib an exten-^ion of the instructional program into a student dominated 
environment, then its activities should not be controlled by the program's 
method of instruction." (Edwin L. Nelson), **The cooperative plan is exactly 
that a way of providing instruction to meet goals. There is no magic which 
siigge.'>t:> a student under this plan is to be more privileged than one who is 
under another plan of instruction." (Peter Haines) 

Several respondents reflect that if outcomes of both programs are the 
.same and the DECA activities are worthwhile, then they should be available 
to all students competing together. 



Importance of t h is* issue 



a. 


Critical 


8 


(27 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


15 


(50 percent) 


c. 


Important 


5 


(17 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


2 


(6 percent) 


e. 


No imporance 


0 


(0 percent) 



Seventy -seven percent believe the issue to beat least "'very important." 



12. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-The need for career orientation 
and exploration programs at the K-10 level can best be met by: 

18 (60 percent) a. vocational education. 

9 (30 percent) b. general education. 

1 (3 percent) No response 

2 (7 percent) More than one response. 

'jJl^dy^A Q^^^^ CommenL^ . The majority of the distributive educators 
indicate that the need for career orientation and exploration programs at the 
K-10 level can best be met by vocational education. 
Ken Ertel, listing both choices, alleges: 

Neither sector has the teachers, philosophy, curriculum 
comp(!tence to do the job. A whole new pattern of teacher compe- 
tencies and especially trained teachers must be generated. This is 
one of the least understood issues in education, yet many people 
are propaang limited answers without really exploring the ques- 
tion fully. This may be v)ur most important current issue. 

Lucy Crawford is quoted as believing that 'Vocational educators can 
best design the learning experiences needed for career orientation and 
exploration program^. However, I feel that separate funding should be made 
for such programs to protect the funds for vocational education.'' 
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Interestingly, Edward Horriij ubburveb that the be^t way to implement 
the career education concept ii> to work on a team ba^ib. On the other hand, 
Eugene Dorr, Mary Klauren^, and Xeal Vivian expre^b similar viewpointb, 
noting that nireer orientation and exploration programs at the K-10 level can 
bebt be met by general education. The> affirm, neverthelcbb, that distributive 
educators must provide help, direction, and advice on the structure, scope, 
and manpower needs. 



Im portance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


17 


(57 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


10 


(33 percent) 


c. 


Important 


3 


(3 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



That only two other issue iitatements received more ''critical" votes is 
indicative of the importance of this issue. A large majority of the respon- 
dents list this statement as ^'critical" or *'very important." 



13. CHECK-SHEET STATEMEIMT.-The present activities of DECA 
are effectively accomplishing the stated goals of the organization. 



5 (17 percent) 


a. 


Strongly agree 


14 (47 percent) 


b. 


Agree 


8 (27 percent) 


c. 


Uncertain 


1 (3 percent) 


d. 


Disagree 


2 (6 percent) 


e. 


Strongly disagree 



Analysis and Comment8 .~The responses are divided among the alterna- 
tives. The majority are in accord that the present activities of DECA are 
effectively accomplishing the stated goals of the organization. Thirty -.^even 
percent, however, are either uncertain or in disagreement. 

David Thompson responds to this issue in somewhat ambivalent term.**. 
"I generaH> agree, but I feel very strongly that, as we get larger, it is going tc 
become increasingly important to coldly and deliberately evaluate every pro- 
posed national DECA project. Impulsiveness must go!" 

**This is one of the most critical issues in the OECA program," Neal 
Vivian explains, disagreeing with the stated assertion. 'It is my observation 
that the way most chapter activities are being carried out that too few 
students are actually involved, and as a result many students are deprived of 
maximum benefit of the DECA program.'' 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


8 


(27 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


12 


(40 percent) 


c. 


Important 


8 


(27 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


2 


(6 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



I.s.sui\s in Di.siributive Kducation 



Divided rcbpuiibfb meet cunccrning Uu* impurlaiuc uf Uiib ibbuu. Ab may 
bf readil> ob^mfd, the plurality cuntuntiun b "very important.*' Next in 
order uf .seU«ctii)n» "critical" and "important** draw identical rebpunbe. 



14. CHECK SHEET STATEMENT.-A written training plan (an out- 
line of the distributive education trainee's learning experiences) is 
necessary to insure optimum training. 

None a. Never 

None b. Seldom 

8 (27 percent) c. Usually 
22 (73 percent) d. Always 

-Inrt/js/.s and CofnmenU>, Tlie majur purtiun of the rebpundentb believe 
that a written training plan ib necesbarv tu insure uptimum training. Warren 
Mt'>er puintb uut that the training plan bervcb very Ubeful educational and 
psychological purpobcb even when it beemb to be only a formality. Edwin 
Nolbun ib .supportive of thib approach. "A documentation of learning e.\ pen - 
eticcb ii> necebbar> for an effective evaluation of competency development/* 
Eu,^ene Dorr also ebtablibheb that the e.xpanbion of "work experience** 
den and:> that cooperative education keep the training plan. In short, many 
rcbpondt'iUb see the training plan ab the key to the inbtructional program. 



Importanc e of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


16 


(54 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


10 


(33 percent) 


c. 


Important 


4 


(13 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The majority of the educators concur that this issue is, indeed, a "criti- 
cal" one. The secondary contention is that t!ie item is ''very important.** 



15. CHECK SHEET STATEMENT.-A written training plan should be 
required and signed by every distributive education cooperative 
student. 



18 (GO percent) 


a. 


Strongly agree 


7 (23 percent) 


b. 


Agree 


1 (3 percent) 


c. 


Uncertain 


2 (7 percent) 


d. 


Disagree 


2 (7 percent) 


e. 


Strongly disagree 



Anal\t>Ls and Com nun ts. The majunt> of the respondents are in strong 
aj^reement that a written training plan should be required and .signed by 
every distributive education cooperative student. 

Two respondents declare that the training plan is neiessary to make 
certain the .student understands the objectives toward which he is working. 

ERXC ? -r>Q 
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Edwin Nelson upholds this view. "Such documentation/' he states, "gives 
direction to the employment experience and increases student understanding 
of the role of his job in relation to his instructional program/' 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


13 


(43 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


13 


(43 percent) 


c. 


Important 


4 


(14 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The respondents are once again divided in their opinions about the 
importance of this is^ue. An equal number consider the issue "critical" and 
"very important." 



16. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.- A traininy agreement should be 
required for every distributive education student and signed by the 
coordinatoi, employer, and student. 

16 (53 percent) a. Strongly agree 

9 (30 percent) b. Agree 

3 (10 percent) c. Uncertain 

2 (7 percent) d. Disagree 
None e. Strongly disagree 

Analysis and Ccmmen Is . —More than half of those surveyed strongly 
feel that a training agreement should be required for every distributive 
education student ai.d signed by the coordinator, employer, and student. 
Warren Me>er comments. ''Businessmen respect businesslike practices as well 
as do other parties. It helps to clarify responsibilities.'' Some respondents 
disagree, however, regarding the training agreement as more of a communi- 
cation tool than a kgal or binding contract. Reno Knouse, for example, 
rejoins. "All should understand and agree, which is more important than 
affixing signatures.'' 

Some uncertainty is expressed by Lucy Crawford who cautions. "It has 
been my experience that the time and effort involved in this activity might 
be utilized t j better advantage.'' 

Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


7 


(23 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


13 


(43 percent) 


c. 


Important 


10 


(34 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



Opinions on the importance of this issue are divided among ''very 
important," ''important," and '^critical." 
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17. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-Distributive education teacher- 
coordinators should be required to renew (or supplement) their 
occupational experience: 



2 


(7 percent) 


a. 


never. 


1 


(3 percent) 


b. 


each year. 


14 


(47 percent) 


c. 


every 3-5 years. 


6 


(20 percent) 


d. 


every 5-7 years 


3 


(10 percent) 


e. 


every 7-10 years. 


3 


(10 percent) 




No response 


1 


(3 percent) 




More than one response 



Analysis and Comments ~The majority of the leaders responding to 
thib statement agree that distributive education teacher-coordinators should 
be required to renew (or supplement) their occupational experience ever>' 
three to five years. 

There is a wide variation in some ( f the comments by the leaders. 
Fairchild Carter propounds that the occupational experience should be 
renewed each year, ''provided they are serving as occupational consultants 
and staying active, perhaps never need other employment as an operational 
level employee.'' Along the same lines, Lucy Crawford replies that this 
experience should take the form of "directed observation'' rather than pro- 
ductive (paid) employment. 

Most of the leaders note that renewing this experience is necessary, due 
to the rapidly changing field of distribution, and that some provi^on needs 
to be made to keep the teachers current. 

Reno Knouse explains his position; 

Each year is not necessary. Every three to ten years would be 
more practical, I am sure there is no magic number of years for 
this. However, I advocate a state plan for stipends to be paid to 
teacher-coordinators who are "employed" a<i "observers" in 
distributive occupations. These so-called observers might also 
perfoim the duties of specific jobs. 

"Much depends on the quality and quantity of their initial experience," 
Warren Meyer emphasizes. "Some should have it every year because they 
were poorly prepared at the outset. Much research is needed in this area." 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


7 


(23 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


11 


(38 percent) 


c. 


Important 


7 


(23 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


3 


(10 porcerst) 


e. 


No importance 


1 


(3 percent) 




No response 


1 


(3 percent) 



Yet another wide variation in opinions e.\ists regarding the importance 
of this issue. The primary contention is that the issue is "very important." 
The secondary contention is equally divided between "critical" and 
^"'mportanf 
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18. CHECK-SHEET STATEMEISIT.-Adult distributive education 
should: 

None a. be provided only where the community recog- 

nizes a need and asks for instruction. 

None b. be developed wherever the need is apparent to 

management. 

30 (100 percent) c, be offered when and where needs can be 

i d e n tified and appropriate program 
developed. 

Analysis and Comments ~Al\ the respondents affirm that adult 
distributive education should be offeied when and where needs can be 
identified and appropriate programs developed. David Thompson exprebocs 
hib concern about the importance of this area; "Needs are rampant every- 
where, but employers cannot be expected to respond to unskilled 
'promoters'.'' 

Peter Haines reflects. "Too often a community relies only on requests, 
and thcbO are seldom forthcoming from tho^e who don't know or are timid 
in expressing their needs. Educators should lead, not follow." 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


11 


(37 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


12 


(40 percent) 


c. 


Important 


6 


(20 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


1 


(3 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The respondents hold varied opinions on this issue, a major portion 
deciding it to be "very important,'' followed by "critical" and "important." 



19. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-Local programs of distributive 
education should be financed by: 

2 (7 percent) a. blanket reimbursement for all programs. 
14 (47 percent) b. incentive reimbursement— based upon the 

degree to which desirable program standards 
are met. 

13 (43 percent) c. reimbursement for only those activities that 

are not typically financed by local school dis- 
tricts such as: travel allowances, extended ser- 
vice contracts, etc. 

Analysis and Comments -Thsit distributive education programs should 
be financed hy incentive reimburbement, ba^ed upon the degree to which 
dcoirable program btandardb are met, receives the mobt support, thib alterna- 
tive, however, ib followed closely by the opinion that local distributive 
education programs should be financed by reimbursement for only those 
activities that are not typically financed by local school districts. 
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Though Reno Knouse makcb no response to thib statement, he does 
offer the following comment. **I advocate reimbursement for new programs, 
or innovative programs. This should be done for only the first two years on a 
decreasing percentage basis and then the local school districts should assume 
the full financial responsibility.'' 

Ken Ertel expresses this concern. "There is a great danger of modifying 
programs to fit funding needs rather than developing programs that fit the 
needs of students and schools.'' 

Neal Vivian and Richard Ashmun indicate the incentive and reward 
system should be u^ed to help upgrade the quality of programs and insure 
program effectiveness-especially in light of the emphai>ison assessment and 
accountability. Mary Marks, also favoring the incentive approach to funding, 
makes the following assertion. "We must recognize that district budgets are 
limited but that the school should provide equal educational opportunity 
and availability of desired disciplines." 

Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


10 


(33 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


14 


(47 percent) 


c. 


Important 


6 


(20 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



More leaders chose the alternative "very important" than any other. 
The second most selected response is "critical," and the third, "important." 



Section II: Organization and Administration 

Fourteen issue statements (Items 20 through 33 on the check-sheet) 
about organization and administration were analyzed. 



20. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-The student placement activities 
of the distributive education teacher-coordinctor should include: 

16 (53 percent) a. jobs in distribution for only those students 

enrolled in the distributive education coopera- 
tive program. 

14 (47 percent) b. jobs in distribution for the total school place- 
ment program. 

None c. th<» total school placement program regardless 

of the placement area. 

Analysis and Comments . ~Dms\on in response can be readily observed. 
The opinion that student placement activities of the distributive education 
teacher coordinator should include jobs in distribution for only those stu- 
dents enrolled in the distributive education cooperative program receives the 
most support, but this only naixowly edged out the alternative that the 
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placement activities should include jobb in dibtribuliun for the total school 
placement program. 

In support of choice (a), Todd Sagraves nutes that "the typical coordi- 
nator has his hands full with ju^t his cooperative students. To act as a 
placement bureau, the coordinator certainly takes time from his basic 
responsibilities.** Edwin Nelson btresscb overall objectives in this regard, 
**VVhile serving as distributive education teacher -coordinator, placement 
should be in terms of accomplishing instructional objectives. This is not to 
i>ay, however, that a teacher coordinator could not carr>' two or more assign 
ments, one of which being a placement officer.*' Peter Haines comments. 
'*What better way than to use alternatives *b* or *c* which are low cost to 
bring about low quality." 

In defense of the second choice, the following comments summarize 
major positions on the issue. **It would be to the advantage of the distribu- 
tive education program, if adequate time and secretarial help were included in 
the contract, for D.E. coordinators to handle all placement activities except 
those handled by other cooperative programs.** (Lucy Crawford), "The new 
coordinator should confine his activities to placement of only students 
enrolled in the distributive education program until the image of hib progiam 
is established. The experienced coordinator should truly become a specialist 
in distribution in his community." (Edward Harris) 



Im portance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


9 


(30 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


12 


(40 percent) 


c. 


Important 


8 


(27 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


1 


(3 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



Most leaders hold this issue to be "very important.** A significantly 
lower number deem it "critical" or merely "important." 



21. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT. -Classroom instruction, with simu 
lated in school laboratory job experiences, is adequate preparation 
for a secondary school student who plans a career In a distributive 
occupation. 

None a. Never 

14 (47 percent) b. Seldom 

13 (43 percent) c. Usually 

None d. Always 

3 (10 percent) No response 

Anal) bis and Cumtiicnts -More of the leaders indicate that classroom 
instruction with simulated m -school laboratory job experience is seldom 
adequate preparation for a student planning a career in a distributive 
occupation. 

Lucy Crawford, Ken Rowe, and Mary Marks feel that the projects 
should include some work experience related to instructional units when 
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appropriate. Mar> Klaurerih reports. "In-ischuol laburatury job uxperiences 
are adequate fur entr> level pubitiuiib, but are nut ab effective ai> cooperative 
training.** Richard .\i>hnuin concurb with Klaurenb. ^'Simulated job experi 
t ncth art helpful ab prep.iration fur cuuperative experience, but bhuuld nut 
bv treated ab a bubbtitute fur buund uccupatiunal experience. In bome cabCb, 
it may be all a student can get and is better than nothing at all.** 

Neal Vivian Xb emphatically convinced on the issue, ab he affirms. 

Distribution is a 'people oriented* occupation. In many occu- 
pations, v*^e can simulate in a school or laboratory an actual job 
situation. We cannot effectively do this with customers. To be 
really effective, a distributive education program should make pro- 
visions for some type actual experiences on real jobs. 

In further support of the project plan, Edwin Nelson adds; "More 
reliance mu.>t be placed un mstructiunai capability uf teachers to bring about 
cniplu>ment skills, laburatury experienceb mubt be cunceived to supplement 
that effort.'* 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


11 


(37 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


10 


(33 percent) 


c. 


Important 


7 


(23 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent.) 




No response 


2 


(7 percent) 



Libted in order of the frequency of selection, the alternativcb are '*criti- 
cal,** **very important,** and "important.** 



22. CHECK-SHEET STATEMEIMT.-Coordination in school systems 
with more than one cooperative distributive education program 
should: 

1 (3 percent) a. be done by a person (or staff of coordinators) 

from a central office. 
28 (94 percent) b. be done by the person who teaches the 

student. 

1 (3 percent) No response 

Analyst s and Comments .-A heavy majority of the leaders express 
upiniun that cuurdinatiun in bchuul bybtemb with mure than une cuoperative 
prugram bhould be done by the perbon whu teachcb the student. K. Otto 
Lugan agrees with the majurity but bUggcbts that the cuurdinatiun be dune in 
cuiicert with the uther cuurdinaturb. "When empl(>yment is recognized as 
part uf the inbtructional program,*' Edwin Nelbon adds, there bhuuld be no 
qucbtiur. about who dues the coordination.*' As Mary Marks explains it, 
' cuurdinatiun ib a methud uf inbtructiun, absessmcnt, and develupment m a 
cooperative program.*' 
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In lone opir^bition to majority opinion, Reno Knou^e concuivcb that ni 
large citicb it ib usually ntccb^ary for the coordination to be done hy a staff 
of coordinators from a central office due to the number of teachers and 
students involved. 



Imjgortance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


15 


(50 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


9 


(30 percent) 


c. 


Important 


6 


(20 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



One-half of the respondents list this issue as being **critical/' The 
second-place opinion is **very important." 



23. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-ln an ideal situation, the teacher- 
coordinator should visit the student-trainee on the job (or his 
training sponsor) at least: 

None a, twice a week. 

2 (7 percent) b. once a week. 

18 (60 percent) c. once every two weeks. 

8 (26 percent) d. once a month. 

2 (7 percent) No response 

Ana ly^iis and Comments . A large portion of the respondents say that in 
ai. ideal situation the teacher coordinator should visit the student-trainee on 
tliC job at least once every two weeks. Two of the leaders disagree strongly 
and are of the opinion that there is no set frequency for trammg station 
vi:>itations, consequently, these did not respond to the alternatives given. 

Edward Harris, supporting the majority views, emphasizes that **this 
should be geared tu the situation, need of student, firm, and experience of 
thw coordinator." And Edwin Nelson reflects. "The scheduling of visits is of 
le.s^ importance than the performance of pertinent activities at the time of 
th(' call." 

Several qualify their answers, .stressing that visitations should be more 
frequent in the beginning of the training period and then uper off to once 
every three or four weeks. 

Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


6 


(20 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


13 


(43 percent) 


c. 


Important 


8 


(27 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


2 


(7 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 




No response 


1 


(3 percent) 



The predominant feeling of the respondenlA is that this statement is 
'v ry important." The secondary opinion is that the issue is "important." 
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24. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-Final selection of students for 
the distributive education program should be made by: 

10 (33 perLcnt) a. the coordinator after the students have been 

recommended by the guidance department. 
None b. the guidance department. 

6 (20 percent) c. a committee composed of vocational teachers 

and guidance and administrative personnel. 
13 (44 percent) d. the coordinator exclusively. 
1 (3 percent) No response 

Analysis and Comments —The leaders are divided in their opinions 
about fmal bclectiun of btudenti> for the distributive education program. The 
Lirgubt number indicate that final bclection should be done by the coordi- 
nator exclusively. The next response is that final selection should be made 
by the cuurdmator after the students have been recommended by the guid- 
ance department. 

Several comments are made regarding this statement. Ken Ertel, while 
nut respundmg, states. ''Why nut have components of distributive education 
that will serve all students. Let students select the appropriate part of the 
distributive education offerings." And Mary Marks observes: "The coordi- 
nator should select distributive education offerings which promise successful 
completion of a student*s program. There should be available 'programs* 
tailored for levels of need as vveli as entry occupational objectives.*' 

Although agreeing the fl.ial selection should be left to the coordinator 
exclusively, Edward Ferguson raises this pertinent question: "Should there 
be any selection factors involved when it comes to providing an educatior. 
for young people?** Todd Sagraves notes. "People other than the distributive 
education coordinator can be extremely helpful in the selection process.** 

Neal Vivian indicates that "the coordinator is the best prepared person 
for this responsibility. Further, he must live with the decisions for the entire 
time the students are in the program.** 

Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


9 


(30 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


16 


(53 percent) 


c. 


Important 


2 


(7 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


3 


(10 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The majority of the respondents consider this issue "very important,** 
followed by "critical.** 



25. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.^-Assuming that on-the-job experi- 
ence is required, the experience: 

None a. need not be coordinated by a teacher- 

coordinator or coordinator. 
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29 (97 percent) b. must be coordinated by a teacher-coordinator 

or coordinator 
1 (3 percent) No respon.^e 

Analysis and Comments . -Thi^VQ ib almost unanimous agreement th *t 
the on-the-job training experience must be coordinated by a teacher- 
coordinator or coordinator. 

On this issue statement, Reno Knouse makes the comment; "While 
students can benefit from work experience without coordination, greater 
gains can be assured with the help of a coordinator." 

And Edwin Nelson reemphasizes: "The teacher-coordinator is respon- 
sible for the total learning environment of the student." 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


22 


(73 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


4 


(14 percent) 


c. 


Important 


2 


(7 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


1 


(3 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 




No response 


1 


(3 percent) 



The leaders feel that this issue is "critical." The leaders' second most 
frequent choice is "very important." 
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26. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.- A classroom with laboratory 
facilities such as a display unit, sales counter, cash register, etc. is: 

None a. for the student who receives on-the-job 

training. 

None b. for the student who does not receive on-the- 

job training. 

29 (97 percent) c. for all distributive education students. 
1 (3 percent) No response 

Analysis and Comments .-Yhe majority views on the issue are strongly 
evident, a classroom with laboratory facilities such as a display unit, sales 
counter, and cash register is for all distributive education students. 

Although Xen Ertel does not respond to the alternatives, he comments. 
"These may be a waste of time, especially with a cooperative program. It 
depends on the program objectives. Most of the labs I have seen are used 
weakly by inadequately trained teachers. Their use is for a very limited 
group of performance objectives." 

On the contrary, Richard Ashmun argues. "The classroom lab gives an 
environment in which to practice and build self-confidence and helps to 
reduce fear barriers and tensions." 

^ Many of the respondents affirm that all students should have the oppor- 
tunity to benefit from this type of facility. 
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Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


5 


(17 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


12 


(40 percent) 


c. 


Important 


11 


(36 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


2 


(7 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The respondents are divided in opinion about the importance of this 
issue, the dichotomy being between ''very important" and ''imporlant/* 



27. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.- The distributive education class- 
room for the project or laboratory method program should have a 
mode! store unit. 



12 (40 percent) a. 


Strongly agree 


12 (40 percent) b. 


Agree 


6 (20 percent) c. 


Uncertain 


None d. 


Disagree 


None e. 


Strongly disagree 


Analysis and Comments. 


A firm majority of the leaders are in accord 



that the distributive education classroom for the projc':t method program 
should have a model store unit. The leaders who differ in opinion are 
uncertain about the necessity of a model store unit. 

Expressing this uncertainty, Harland Samson states. ''The facility must 
be appropriate for the learning activities to be carried out and the model 
store unit may not do it!" 

Edwin Nelson comments. ''Students who do not receive on-the-job 
training would use facilities as their extension of the instruction (place for 
application, testing, and try-out).'* 

Mary Marks indicates. "The 'mc^el store unit' should be flexible so 
that appropriate occupational iureas ana^or specialities can be experienced." 

Importance of this issue 

a. Critical 7 (23 percent) 

b. Very important 11 (37 percent) 
c- Important 6 (20 percent) 

d. Little importance 6 (20 percent) 

e. No importance 0 (0 percent) 

The respondents hold varied opinions the importance of this issue. 
Th«' primary concensus is that this issue is **very important.*' 



28. CHECK SHEET STATEMENT,-The distributive education class 
room for the cooperative method should have a model store unit. 

8 (27 percent) a. Strongly agree 
12 (40 percent) b. Agree 
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6 (20 percent) c. Uncertain 
4 (13 percent) d. Disagree 
None e. Strongly disagree 

Analysis and Commcntb . A majority of the distributive education lead- 
ers concur that the distributive education clabsroom for the cooperative 
method should have a model 6tore unit. Not ab many loaders believe that it ib 
necessary for the distributive education classroom to have a model btore unit 
for the cooperative method of instruction as for the project method. 

Reno Knouse concludes. "The best learning takes place when the 
proper atmosphere and facilities are available." 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


4 


(14 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


13 


(43 percent) 


c. 


Important 


7 


(23 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


6 


(20 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The rcbultb on the importance of this isbue are similar to those in No. 
27. The primary contention on thiis issue's importance is ''very important." 



29. CHECK SHEET STATEMENT.-The approximate percentage of 
the distributive education classroom instructional time in the 
cooperative program that should be devoted by the student-trainee 
to the study of his specific job is: 



None 


a. 


none. 


2 


(7 percent) ♦ 


b. 


less than one-fifth. 


7 


(23 percent) 


c. 


one-fifth to one-fourth. 


8 


(27 percent) 


d. 


one-fourth to one-third. 


9 


(30 percent) 


e. 


one-thrid to one-half. 


2 


(7 percent) 


f. 


one-half to three-fourths. 


1 


(3 percent) 




No response 


1 


(3 percent) 




More than one response 



Analysis and Comments . The responses are somevi^hat divided regard 
ing the approximate percentage of classroom time in the cooperative 
program that should be devoted by the student trainee to the study of his 
specific job. The largest portion of the respondents give answers ranging 
from one-fifth to one-half. 

The individual not responding to the statement is opposed to any 
attempt to standardize the amount of time spent in individual instruction. 

Luc> Oawford and Edwin Nelson concur that all instruction should be 
related to the student's job and his success in it. Crawford adds. "However, I 
think he should spend only a minimum amount of time in individual study." 

Warren Meyer approaches the problem proportionally. "The percentage 
of time depends on the type of program. Less time for specialized 
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distributive education prugramb than for general programs because the com- 
mon competencies are greater." 

Mary Marks is of the opinion that ''the student's specific job is the 
desirable arena for these specifics. The scope of his objectives should be the 
classroom emph.iMs/' Agreeing with Marks, Edward Harris goes on to state: 
. . the range of time devoted to specific job instruction will vary with 
ability of students and the contribution of job instruction to his career 
goal." 

Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


5 


(17 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


11 


(37 percent) 


c. 


Important 


10 


(33 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


4 


(13 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The principal division of opinion about the issue's importance is be- 
tween "very important" and "important." 



30. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-The responsibility for estab- 
lishing the distributive education teacher certification standards 
should be left to: 

None a. the certification department. State Depart- 

ment of Education. 
None b. the distributive education teacher-education 

institutions (universities). 
6 (20 percent) c. the Distributive Education Division, State 

Department of Education. 
12 (40 percent) d. a combination of A & C above. 
10 (33 percent) e. a combination of A & B above. 
2 (7 percent) No response 

Analysis and Comments —The respondents are widely divided in their 
delegation of the responsibility for establishing the distribuave education 
teacher certification standards. Forty percent of the leaders indicate that the 
state certification department and the state distributive education depart- 
ment should share this responsibility, while one-third of the respondents 
prefer a combination of the state certification department and the state 
distributive education teacher-education institutions. In almost all combi- 
nations, it IS suggested that there should be input from the state distributive 
education department as well as the teacher-training institutions. 

Neal Vivian suggests that in an ideal situation the State Department of 
Distributive Education should set minimum standards for certification and 
that "the teacher education institutions should develop programs within the 
framework of their own institutions that improve and expand upon these 
minimum standards." 

Selecting another alternative, Edwin Nelson defends his choice. "The 
distributive education state staff would serve as advisors to the certification 
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staff. State p!aii pruvibiuiib and other factors must be acceptable and consis- 
tent with decisions reached in the certification department/* 

Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


7 


(23 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


13 


(44 percent) 


c. 


Important 


9 


(30 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


1 


(3 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


None 



The leaders, in general, consider the issue as either ''very important" or 
^'important," with **very important" the most frequently checked response. 



31. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-Teacher certification in distribu- 
tive education should be dependent upon certification in some 
other major or minor teaching area. 

None a. Strongly agree 

4 (13 percent) b. Agree 

2 (7 percent) c. Uncertain 

8 (27 percent) d. Disagree 
16 (53 percent) e. Strongly disagree 

Analysis and Comments . The majority of the leader^ strongly disagree 
that teacher certification in distributive education should be dependent upon 
certification in some other major or minor teaching area. 

Richard Ashmun and Neal Vivian stre,*-^ that there should be distribu- 
tive educators and not combinations, thaL distributive education should 
stand alone, and that certification should aot be tied to some other teaching 
area. Peter Haines further comments. "The critical point is what does the 
teacher trainee have as his career goals and probable employment route." 

On the other hand, however, Reno Knouse firmly upholds the minority 
opinion. ''I think a good case can be made for dual certification in the basic 
business subjects that contribute to the business background of the distribu- 
tive education teacher trainee." 

Importan c e of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


6 


(20 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


15 


(50 percent) 


c. 


Important 


7 


(23 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


2 


(7 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 
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One-half of the leaders list this issue as "very important. 



32. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-The relationship of the occu- 
pational experience for the laboratory or project teacher and the 
cooperative teacher should be: 

O 
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2 (7 percent) a. the cooperative teacher needs more occupa- 

tional experience than the project teacher. 

3 (10 percent) b. the cooperative teacher needs less occupa- 

tional experience than the project teacher. 
25 (83 percent) c. the cooperative teacher needs the same occu- 
pational experience as the project teacher. 

Anal ysSis and Comments - A substantial majority of the leaders are in 
accord that the teacher of a cooperative program needs the same occupa- 
tional experience as the teacher of a project program. 

According to Reno Knouse, **the idea is to have the best qualified 
teacher in the clabsroom, and my rationale for my response is that both 
teachers should have adequate occupational experience." T. Carl Brown 
takes a middle of the road approach, indicating that in practice the same 
Occupational experience is required for both the cooperative and project 
teachers, but that it may be more realistic to require less occupational 
experience of the cooperative teacher. 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


4 


(13 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


17 


(57 percent) 


c. 


Important 


7 


(23 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


2 


(7 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The majority of the respondents consider this issue *'ver>' important." 
The secondary choice is "important." 



33. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT. -The length of the extended con- 
tract for distributive education coordinators should be: 

2 (7 percent) a. two weeks. 

17 (56 percent) b. four weeks. 

None c. six weeks. 

9 (30 percent) d. eight weeks. 

2 (7 percent) No response 

Analysis and Conimcnts — The leaders are divided in opinion on the 
length of the extended contract for distributive education coordinators. The 
trend indicated is for a four-week extended contract. 

Supporting with a minority viewpoint, Neal Vivian comments. *'We can 
no longer afford the luxury' of nine- or ten month programs. If programs are 
to be really effective m meeting the needs of our youth and adults, we must 
think in terms of year-round programs." Reno Knouse agrees, feeling that 
the cooperative program should be a continuous one. He said, *'While we are 
making gains in extending it to eleven months, increased efforts should be 
made to extend it to twelve months.'' 
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Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


6 


(20 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


14 


(47 percent) 


c. 


Important 


7 


(23 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


1 


(3 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 




No response 


2 


(7 percent) 



The most frequently marked response suggests that the issue is consid- 
ered "very important/' followed by ''important'' and ''critical." 



Section III: Teacher Education 

P^ifteen teacher education issues (Items 34 through 48 on the check- 
sheet) were analyzed. 



34. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-Teachei- education should pro- 
vide students majoring in distributive education with instruction in 
planning, organizing, and promotion of adult programs. 

27 (90 percent) a. yes 
3 (10 percent) b. yes, but only for those students who indicate 

an interest in this area 
None c. no 

A naly i >ii> a n d Co m men is . ^T h e leaders are in almost complete agreement 
that teacher eduLatiun should provide students majoring in distributive edu- 
cation with instruction in planning, organizing, and promotion of adult 
programs. 

Several express the need for all distributive education personnel to be 
involved in the total program, and further beheve that the teacher- 
coordinator should eithei direct or teach in the adult piogram whenever 
possible. Neal Vivian confirms this. "If we are concerned with a total pro- 
gram approach,'* he replies, ''all of our teachers should be prepared on the 
adult level.'' 

iinportance of this issue 



a. Critical 11 (37 percent) 

b. Very important 9 (30 percent) 

c. Important 10 (33 percent) 

d. Little importance 0 (0 percent) 

e. No importance 0 (0 percent) 

The respondents are once again almost evenly divided in opinion on the 
importance of this i.ssue. Most have decided that this issue is "critical/* 
followed closely by ^'important'' and "very important." 
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35. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT. -The distributive education 
teacher education program should be located in: 

14 (47 percent) a, the College of Education. 
9 (30 percent) b. the College of Business. 
7 (23 percent) c. other. 

A n a />' 6 ib a n Cor n m en ^ j> . ^ The leaderb differ m opinion on where the 
distributive teathei ediiuitiun program bhuuld be located. Almost half prefer 
it to be located in the College of Education. Neal Vivian makes the following 
assertion. '*This is a crueial question and I am firmly convinced that we, as 
an educational program, belong with our colleagues m education.*' Lucy 
Crawford agrees with Vivian and adds, 'it is an educational program and 
should be associated with other programs with similar purposes.'* 

Several respondents checked the alternative ''other/* and then com- 
mented "whatever is local practice.'' Some mention that '^location is of 
minor importanee, however, distributive education should have involvement 
in both education and business.'* One respondent checks ther** and lists 
''the College of Applied Technical Studies.'' 

Finallv, Peter Haines makes a summarizing statement: **This age old 
and decisive question is academic the real question is what unit wmII be 
supportive of a total program of teaching, research, and service, and which 
will provide needed resources to achieve this program.'* 

Imp or t ance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


9 


(30 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


9 


(30 percent) 


c. 


Important 


9 


(30 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


3 


(10 percent) 


e. 


No importan^^e 


0 


(0 percent) 



Three alternatives receive equal votes on the importance of this issue: 
^'critical,*' "very important," and **important." 



36. CHECK SHEET STATEMENT.->For administration purposes, the 
distributive education department should be organized as: 



a. a part of the Business Education Department. 

b. a part of the Vocational Education Depart- 
ment, sharing equal status with other service 
areas. 

c. a separate department. 
No response 

Analysis a nd Comm ents.—The majority of the leaders tend to agree 
that, for administration purposes, the distributive education department 
should be organized as a part of the Vocational Education Department, 
sharing equal status with other service areas. 

Agreeing with the majority. Warren Meyer adds. "We have achieved 
more in one year as a department within the division of Vocational- 
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(13 percent) 
(70 percent) 



(14 percent) 
(3 percent) 
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Technical Education than we did in five years ab a program in the depart- 
ment of secondary education.** 

Several of the leaders are not especially concerned about the organiza- 
tion as long as it "works/' Reno Knouse states. "Since the people mvolved 
are more important than the type of organization, the program should be 
able to be operated effectively under different types of organization." 
Others indicate that "distributive education should be organized and adminis- 
tered on the same basis as any other discipline." 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


11 


(37 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


11 


(37 percent) 


c. 


Important 


3 


(10 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


4 


(13 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 




No response 


1 


(3 percent) 



The alternatives "critical'* and "very important'' receive an equal 
number of responses. 



37. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-ln the preparation of distributive 
education teacher-coordinators, emphasis should be placed on pre- 
paring them to work with: 

None a. specific audiences such as central city youth. 

3 (10 percent) b. general audiences. 
27 (90 percent) c. both general and specific audiences on an 

equal basis. 

Analysis and Comments .- A considerable majority of the leaders agree 
that in the preparation of teacher-coordinators emphasis should be placed on 
preparing them to work with both general and specific audiences on an equal 
basis. T. Carl Brown emphasizes: "I don't like the term 'audiences'; that's 
what is wrong with most so-called education. We should substitute 
'learners*." 

In support of the secondary choice, Neal Vivian comments: "In the 
undergraduate program, restraints of time, etc., force us to focus uur atten- 
tion on preparing our teachers for general audiences." 

Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


5 


(17 p3rcent) 


b. 


Very important 


18 


(60 percent) 


c. 


Important 


7 


(23 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The primary belief is that this issue is "very important," followed by 
important** and "critical.'* 
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38. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-The preparation of distributive 
education teacher-coordinators should be: 

21 (70 percent) a. primarily an undergraduate program. 
5 (17 percent) b. primarily a graduate program. 
4 (13 percent) No response 

Analysus and Comments , The distributive leaders tend to agree that the 
preparation uf distributive education teacher cuurdinaturs should be primar 
ily an undergraduate program. 

Almost all of the respondents, however, indicate both types of pro- 
grams are necessary. Edward Harris synthesizes this opinion. *\\ good 
graduate program is built on a sound undergraduate program." Reno Knouse 
further indicates that more emphasis should be placed un the "complete 
teacher" at the graduate level rather than at the undergraduate level. 

Leaning toward an emphasis on graduate study, Harland Samson 
believes that * 'essential pre-service preparation cannot be done in typical 
BA/BS sequences without elimination of desirable business or academic 
content." 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


10 


(33 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


12 


(40 percent) 


c. 


important 


4 


(13 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


2 


(7 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 




No response 


2 


(7 percent) 



The alternative receiving the most responses is "very important,'' fol- 
lowed by **critical'' and 'important." 



39. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-The certification requirements 
for teachers in distributive education should be: 

20 (67 percent) a. specific for various teachers and teacher- 
coordinators, post-secondary teachers, and 
project program teachers. 

9 (30 percent) b. a uniform set of requirements for all teachers. 

1 (3 percent) No response 

AnalybiH and Comments ,- A considerable majority of the distributive 
education leaders believe the certification requirements for teachers should 
be specific for various teachers and teacher coordinatois, post-secondary 
teachers, and project teachers. 

Fairchild Carter indicates? that a uniform set of requirements for all 
teachers, with some variation of emphasis if career objectives are really 
defined, would be desirable. Moreover, T. Carl Brown believes too specific 
certification requirements would be a disservice to teachers and unw^orkable. 

Lucy Crawford and Warren Meyer are of the opinion that requirements 
fur post secondary teachers should be different than those fur the secondary 
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teacher but not necessarily different fur the project and cooperative teacher. 

That optional patterns of certification are needed for serving different 
groups of people is pointed out by Neal Vivian. In accordance with this 
general mode of thought, Edward Harris indicates that the post-secondary 
personnel definitely need to have a higher level employment experience 
requirement. 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


7 


(24 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


12 


(40 percent) 


c. 


Important 


9 


(30 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


1 


(3 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 




No response 


1 


(3 percent) 



The primary response is that this issue is '*very important," while the 
next most frequent choice is 'important." 



40. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-ln the preparation of teachers, 
distributive teacher education departments should be responsible 
for: 

16 (53 percent) a, teaching only the professional courses in 

distributive education. 
13 (44 percent) b. teaching both the professional courses and the 

technical content courses. 
1 (3 percent) No response 

Analysis and Comment$ ,~Mosi educators agree that the distributive 
teacher education departments should be responsible Tor teaching only the 
professional courses in distributive education. 

While rot responding to this statement, Fairchild Carter indicates that 
so much ^'depends on organization, department placement, and teacher 
education credentials." 

Lucy Crawford, Mary Klaurens, Reno Knouse, and Edward Harris 
express a concern that appropriate technical courses are not available. One 
notes that **many modern schools of business are now specializing in top 
management training, and their courses are no longer adequate for teacher 
preparation/' Edward Harris states. **If collegiate schools of business con- 
tinue to force unrealistic standards, it may become necessary to offer rele- 
vant technical courses.'' 

Vivian Ely, Richard Ashmun, and others concur that **the technical 
content courses should be taught by specialists in the marketing area." 
Ashmun prefaces hi^ remarks with this conditions, '^provided sound instruc- 
tion can be obtained in other departments such as marketing." 

Edwin Nelson concludes. "The importance of this issue lies in the fact 
that appropriate technical courses are available. Where they are offered 
shouldn't make a great deal of difference." 
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Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


6 


(20 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


11 


(37 perron I) 


c. 


Important 


8 


(27 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


4 


(1? percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 




No response 


1 


',3 percent) 



The distributive education leaders are divided in their opinion about the 
importance of this issue. Most hold this issue to be "very important." Less 
frequent choices are "important" and "critical." 



41. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-Substantial in-depth occupational 
experience nr.ay be substituted for some of the technical content 
courses in the teacher preparation program. 

6 (20 percent) a. Strongly agree 
20 (66 percent) b. Agree 

2 (7 percent) c. Uncertain 

2 (7 percent) d. Disagree 
None e. Strongly disagree 

AnalyaiH and Comments , Most of the leaders m distributive education 
agree that substantial in-depth occupational experience may be substituted 
for some of the technical content courses in the teacher preparation 
program. 

Lucy Crawford qualifies her response by adding, "if some way of evalu 
atmg the recency and quality of the occupational experience can be deter 
mined." Mary Marks also agrees, providing equivalency is determined by 
"examination and not by opinion." 

Peter Hiiines vehemently expresses his agreement, considering the issue 
to be ". . . especially critical in view of the reluctance of many business 
administration units to offer what they deem 'vocational' courses." 

On the other hand, Bernard Nye disagrees. "There is a need for tech- 
nical courses as well as occupational experience." 

Importance of this issue 

a. Critical 2 (7 percent) 

b. Very important 14 (47 percent) 

c. Important 12 (40 percent) 

d. Little importance 2 (6 percent) 

e. No importance 0 (0 percent) 

The primary response of the polled educators is that this i.ssue is "very 
important," followed by "important" and "critical." 

42. CHECK SHEET STATEMENT.-Teacher education requirements 
should be modified to permit non degree teachers with substantial 
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in-depth occupational experience to teach in the secondary pro- 
grams as a step toward differential staffing. 

9 (30 percent) a. Strongly agree 

12 (40 percent) b. Agree 

3 (10 percent) c. Uncertain 

5 (17 percent) d. Disagree 

None e. Strongly disagree 

1 (3 percent) No response 

Analysis and Commcnts.~A substiintial majority of the leaders agree 
that teacher education requirements Jiould be modified to permit non- 
degrtt tudthers with bubbtantial in depth occupational experience to teach m 
the secondary programs. Reno Knouse c ^^.ments: 

The idea is to have the best qualified teacher in the class- 
room. However, we are so degree conscious that it may take some 
time to overcome this problem. Possibly these persons could be 
Used to teach in the newer and emerging fields of distribution until 
such time that traditional attitudes can be changed. 

Lucy Crawford expresses uncertainty, but adds, 'i would agree if the 
duties uf the n on degree teacher were identified and if appropriate profes- 
sional courbCb were required to qualify the teacher to perform the^e duties.** 
Bernard X>e*i> agreement ib also conditional *'only if th» teacher ib teaching 
a specific course within a total program." 

Ken Ertel feels that "this issue is especially important in light of 
emerging concepts about career education." 

Warren Me>er makes this bUgge^tion. '*New para professional positions 
should be createtf with certification requirements and special types of 
teaching pubitioni>, but the requireme»its for present pobitions should not be 
modified." 

Importanc e o f this issue 

a. Critical 5 (17 percent) 

b. Very important 11 (36 percent) 

c. Importiuit 10 (33 percent) 

d. Little importance 2 (7 percent) 

e. No importance 0 (0 percent) 
No response 2 (7 percent) 

The moist frequently choben alternative -s that the issue is ""very impor- 
tant," followed closely by ''important." 



43. CHECK SHEET STATEMENT. -The responsibility for identifying 
the in service training needs for distributive education teachers 
belongs primarily to the: 

15 (50 percent) a. distributive jducation state supervisory per- 
sonnel of the State Department of Education. 
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7 (23 percent) b. distributive education teacher educators 

located at teacher training institutions. 
6 (20 percent) c. local supervisors of vocational education. 
2 (7 percent) More than one response 

Analysis and Comments , ^Tha majority uf the leaders indicate that the 
rej>pon5ibility fur identifying the in-bervice training nced^ uf tuacherb belongs 
to the distributive educatiun ^tate bupervi^ury per^unnel uf the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Several of the respondents indicate that the ideal 6itii- 
ation would be involvement of all three groups. 

Todd Sagraves is enthusiastic xn this regard. combination of the 
choices would be ideall Under normal LirLumstances, the teacher educator 
vvhu supervises student teachers will know mure about the needs than the 
average supervisor.** 

Mary Marks believes that this responsibility belongs to ''local super- 
visors in cooperation with state supervisory personnel." 

Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


7 


(24 percent) 




Very important 


12 


(40 percent) 


c. 


Important 


9 


(30 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


1 


(3 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 




No response 


1 


(3 percent) 



Most respondents list this issued as ''very important." The second most 
frequent choice is "important.** 



44. CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT.-The responsibility for carrying 
out the in service training of distributive education teachers 
belongs to the: 

11 (37 percent) a. distributive education state supervisory 

personnel of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

15 (50 percent) b distributive education teacher educators 

located at teacher training institutions. 
1 (3 percent) c. local supervisors of vocational education. 

1 (3 percent) No response 

2 (7 percent) More than one response 

Analysis and Comments, The leaders tend toward agreement that the 
responsibility for carrying out the in-'.ervice training of teachers belongs to 
the distributive education ttacher educators. As in the previous issue, many 
of the respondentb indicate that there should be a shared responsibility in 
this area. 

Lucy Crawford notes that "the teacher educator should provide in- 
service training dt the request uf state supervisory personnel,** However, Neal 
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Vivian fceU that the •liltiniatc rcbponbibihty re^t^ with the ^tatc 5upervii>or, 
but he may delegate the task to a teacher educator.'' 



Importance of Jh|s^issue 



a. 


Critical 


4 


(14 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


15 


(50 percent) 


c. 


Important 


9 


(30 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


1 


(3 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


1 


(3 percent) 



The majority of the re^pond-^nb agree that thio i^^ue i5 **very impor- 
tant/' followed by *Mmportant." 



45. CHECKSHEET STATEMENT.-Distributive education student 
teachers should have student teaching experience which provides 
them with the opportunity to: 

1 (3 percent) a. observe adult courses. 
None b. assist in teaching adult courses. 

4 (14 percent) c. observe planning and organization of adult 

courses. 

None d. assist in planning and organization of adatt 

courses. 

25 (83 percent) e. the following combination of the above 



(Please state) 



Analysis and Commentb . The majority of the leaders select a combi- 
nation of the offered alternative^) Loncerning the dibtributive education stu- 
dent teacher^* cxperit-nce in adult eduLation. Eleven of the leaders select all 
of the alternatives. Five of the leaders feel that this experience should 
include assisting in teaching, planning, and organization ("b'and "d"). Four 
feel that observation and assisting in planning and organization ai*e necessary 
(**a" and ''d'*), and two respondents feel that student teaching should be 
limited to observing ("a" and "c"). 

Warren Meyer selects all the alternatives, and defends his reaction 
thusly. "This component of distributive education must be strengthened or 
the total distributive education program will degenerate." 

Import ance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


3 


(10 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


16 


(53 percent) 


c. 


Important 


7 


(23 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


4 


(14 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



Most of the respondents deem this i.ssue to be "very important," fol- 
lowed by the choices of ''important'' and "critical." 
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46. CHECK-SHEET STATEMEI\IT.-A state supported college or uni 
versity should be expected to provide a distributive teacher educa 
tton program without additional financial support from the State 
Department of Education. 



7 


(23 percent) 


a. 


Strongly agree 


7 


(23 percent) 


b. 


Agree 


2 


(7 percent) 


c. 


Uncertain 


11 


(37 percent) 


d. 


Disagree 


3 


(10 percent) 


e. 


Strongly disagree 



Analyjyis and Cornmentb ,— The leaders are almost equally divided as to 
whether a state bUppurted cullege ur university should be exp'ji^ted to pro- 
vide a distributivf teacher education program without additional financial 
support from the State Depcirtment of Education. 

Harry Applcgate indicates he is undecided, but adds, "tht state super- 
visor needs the 'in' that financial support provides.'' 

In disagreement, Lucy Crawford replies. "Ancillary funds are provided 
to make vocational teacher education ^something special.* I believe that 
special funding is needed in order to carr> out the responsibihtv identified 
by the U.S.O.E." 

Richard Ashmun concludes his remarks by saying that ''the trend s<'ems 
to be in this direction, but vvu do want to maintain our uniqueness and close 
working relationship with the state department.'* Mar>' Marks comments. 
"There are conditions and cost factors for occupational teacher education 
which are over or different from the usual costs. The state has a legal 
responsibility in this area." 

Xeal Vivian, however, firmly asserts the opposite viewpoint. *'I believe 
it is no longer necessary or desirable to give special support to teacher 
education in vocational aieas. Colleges and universities should recognize their 
obligations to provide teachers for these areas just as they have for the 
traditional academic areas." 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


14 


(47 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


8 


(27 percent) 


c. 


Important 


7 


(23 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


1 


(3 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



Almost half of tiie respondents consider this issue to be "critical," 
followed by the less frequent selections, "very important," and "important." 



47. CHECK SHEET STATEMEIMT-The development of competencies 
necessary for a DECA chapter advisor should be included as part 
of the teacher education program. 
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19 (63 percent) a. Strongly agree 
11 (37 percent) b. Agree 
None c. Uncertain 

None d. Disagree 

None e. Strongly disagree 

.1 nalyiiii; and Commen is , -AH of the rcbpondents either agree or 
btrongly agree that the development of cunipetencieb nete^i>ar> fur a DECA 
chapter advibor bhuuld be included ai> a part of the teacher education 
program. 

Todd Sagravcb expresbeb the need fur a *'i>pecial course which explains 
the urganizatiun and adminibtratiun uf \uv.atiunal edui^atiun youth organiza- 
tions—especially DECA!'' 

And Reno Knouse supports this opinion, stating: 

I feel strongly that all teacher education students should be 
active participants in local, area, and state DECA activities. 
Teacht»r educators should 'practice what they preach* by providing 
the opportunity for participation. 

Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


14 


(47 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


8 


(27 percent) 


c. 


Important 


7 


(23 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


1 


(3 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The rcbponbc to the impurtance of thib ibbue ib exactly a^ the preceding 
ibbue with almost 50 percent of the leaders indicating it to be ''critical.** 



48. CHECK SHEET STATEMENT.-The development of compe- 
tencies necessary for a DECA chapter advisor should be included 
at teacher training institutions: 

18 (60 percent) a. in existing courses being offered. 

12 {40 percent) b. in a septirate course for thi& specific purpose. 

Anahsiii an d Comm ents. -The majority of the leaders think the 
development uf compctunciCi> ncLesbary for a DECA chapter advisor should 
be included in existing courses being offered at the teacher training 
institutions. 

Harry Applv.gate comments. **If DECA i.s to be recognized as a *part of* 
distributive education, it must have specific identity as such.** 

Mar> Kiaurens believes that there ^huuid be a collegiate DECA chapter 
**to give .students a direct experience in DECA activities, in addition to a 
course.** Edward Harris agrees with Kiaurens that ' probably the best wa> for 
students to learn is to givu ^tudent^ experience through their own distribu- 
tive education club.'* 
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EugeiiL' Dorr indicates that ''DECA should be taught to potential 
teacherb a part of di^tributivu education/' Several other leader^ agree with 
Dorr that, due to the crowded curriculum, it ib difficult to i>et up a great 
luimber of additional courses. 

hnporttHice of this issue 

a. Critical 7 (23 percent) 

b. Very important 12 (40 percent) 

c. Important 8 (27 percent) 

d. Little importance 2 (7 percent) 

e. No important e 1(3 percent) 

The rcbpondentb are divided in their opinion on the importance of this 
id5Ut. However. G3 percent of the rei>pondenti> feel that the i^bUe ib at least 
"very important.'* 



Section IV: Curriculum and Related Issues 

Four ibbues on curriculum and related i55ues (Items 49 through 52j are 
analyzed. 



49. CHECK SHEET STATEMENT.-Distributlve education students 
in the cooperative program: 

None 'a. have little need for textbook and reference 

materials. 

None b. should use one basic textbook with little or 

no reference to supplemental books and 
materials. 

14 (47percent» t. should use one basic textbook but should 

refer frequently to supplemental reference 
books and materials. 

16 (53 percent) d. should use a series of reference materials with 

no one sourro designated as the basic text- 
book. 

Arialy.'ytiy and C ommenL 'y. The majority of the leaders believe that 
distributive education ^tudentb in the cooperative program should use a 
series of reference matenaU with no one source designated as the basic 
textbook. This selection is followed closely by the belief that one basic 
textbook should be u.^ed with frequent reference to supplemental reference 
books and materials. 

Mar> Marks affirms the opinion of the majority, stating. **A variety of 
niatenal.^ u mure representative of employment condition and judgmental 
requirements." 
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I mportance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


3 


(10 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


14 


(47 percent) 


c. 


Important 


11 


(36 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


2 


(7 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



Mobt leadtTb feel that thib ibbue ib "very mipurtant." This alternative ib 
followed closely by ''important/' 



50. CHECK SHEET STATEMENT.-An occupational or career objec- 
tive in distribution should be required of all distributive education 





students. 






13 


(44 percent) 


a. 


Strongly agree 


14 


(47 percent) 


b. 


Agree 


1 


(3 percent) 


c. 


Uncertain 


1 


(3 percent) 


d. 


Disagree 


1 


(3 percent) 


e. 


Strongly disagree 



Anah^sib a. id CommenLs , Almost all of the leaders agree that an occu- 
pational objective m di:>tnbution should be required of all dibtnbutive educa- 
tion students. 

In bupport of the majority opinion, Warren Meyer insists that ''there is 
no point to educating a person fur a career in which he ha^ no mterebt. When 
thib ib done it duungradub the program for btudentb with career goals in 
diijtributiun." Richard Abhmun albu agrees, ''even if only tentative at a par- 
titular point in time and subject to change ba^ed on trial, more information, 
and a better understanding of self." T, Carl Brown adds. *'I would prefer 
'career interest' rather than career objective because students lack counseling 
and experience fur definite ubjectives/' Harland Samson goes on tu say that 
''distributive education should offer courses for other students, however," 

In e\[)ressing his disigreement, Harry Applegate offers the following 
criticism. "This requirement tends to 'turn away' student enrollment," 
Moreover, Ron Strand cuniments. "It is very difficult for beginning students 
to have an objective in a field he knows little or nothing about." 



Importance of this Lssue 



a. 


Critical 


8 


(27 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


12 


(40 percent) 


c. 


Important 


10 


(33 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 



The respondents consider this issue "very important," followed by 
Mmportanl'' and ''critical.'' 

51. CHECK SHEET STATEMENT. -Student placement in a distribu 
tive occupation or job, upon completion of the distributive 
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education program, is valid criteria for evaluation of a distributive 
education program. 



6 


(20 percent) 


a. 


Stronj^ly agree 


16 


(53 percent) 


b. 


Agree 


4 


(13 percent) 


c. 


Uncertain 


2 


(7 percent) 


d 


Disagree 


2 


(7 percent) 


e. 


Strongly disagree 



AnalysLs and Comments , -Tha Icaduris hold tu the pubitiun that btudent 
placement m a distributive ULCupation, upon Lumpletiun uf the distributive 
uducatiun program, is a valid Lriteriun fur evaluation of a distributive educa 
tion program. 

Suveral of the leaders comment that placement in a distributive occu 
pation lb one criterion, but not the only criterion, for a program evaluation. 
Fi'** t*xani[>ks Warren Meyer states that ' placement in a distributive occupa- 
tion Is one criterion among several and it is valid but should not be the sole 
meaourc." Mary Klaurens is of similar opinion, 'it is a criterion, but not the 
only one. Satisfactory performance and job satisfaction are more 
important.'' 

Lucy Crawford states. "If a student has learned good work habits and is 
able tu transfer his learning to another job, whether distribution or not, the 
distributive education program has made a valuable contribution to the .stu- 
dent's development/' Mary Marks comments lie in the same vein. "Place- 
ment is evidence, but impact on the student is equally important. We must 
remember that we cannot control employment nor a student's freedom of 
choice: and we shouldn't. And Peter Haines notes. '*What is critical is an 
assessment of what the student achieved as a human being. I realize that this 
IS difficult to measure and that placement data are 'political sugar'/' 

Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


6 


(20 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


12 


(40 percent) 


c. 


Important 


10 


(33 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


0 


(0 percent) 


e. 


No importance 


0 


(0 percent) 




No response 


2 


(7 percent) 



The respondents tend to agree that this issue is either "very important" 
or "important," 
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52. CHECK-SHEET STATEMEW i .- Ine teaching contract which 
exists between the teacher coordinator and the local ^whool system 
should: 



11 (37 percent) 
1 (3 percent) 



specify responsibility in the area of adult dis- 
tributive education. 

not specify responsibility in the area of adult 
distributive education. 

HI 
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8 (27 percent) c. not specify rebpuiibibility in the area of adult 

distributive education, because this responsi- 
biHty is assumed to be an integral part of the 
job. 

10 (33 percent) d. Other: (Please specify) 

--\^^?/>_^'':> ^'^^^UfjnyfALi>' Tht^ largest percentage of leader^ indicate that 
the teaching contract vvhiLh L'.\ij>ti> b^itween the teaLher-cuordinatur and the 
local school ^>i)tum bhuuld bpcLify rcbpunMbihty in the area of adult distribu- 
tive education. Several of the leaders, however, specify other alternatives. 

Lucy Crawford states; 

Specifying the responsibihty for adult distributive education 
is an advantage to the teacher-coordinator because it assures that 
time will be provided. This responsibility should be a factor m 
obtaining an extended contract because of the pkmning time 
needed in the summer. 

Edward Ferguson indicates that the responsibility for adult education 
'•should be negotiated by the teacher and the school district." 

Mary Klaurcns guus further to state that the contract between the 
coordinator and the local school should: 

Specify what the teacher-coordinator's responsibility is in 
view of current practices, unless the contract is based on a written 
local plan, which specifies the teacher-coordinators duties and 
responsibilities with regard to adult education. 

Mildred Jackson notes that this adult education responsibility should be 
"identified in keeping with the state's policy." And, according to Neal 
Vivian, "all teaLher-cuordinaturs should have some responsibility for adult 
education and this should be clearly specified in the* contractual 
relationship." 



Importance of this issue 



a. 


Critical 


7 


(23 percent) 


b. 


Very important 


10 


(34 percent) 


c. 


Important 


7 


(23 percent) 


d. 


Little importance 


6 


(20 percent) 


e. 


No importaiice 


0 


(0 percent) 



The respondents have different opinions about the importance of this 
issue. More of the leader> ^st *'very important** than any other choice, 
followed by ^'critical" and ^important/' 



Summary of Findings 

The n('.\t ^tep is to organize and .summarize the i.>sue statement*, accord- 
ing tu (1) content homogeneity and (2) the degree of agreement among the 
respondents. 
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Content homogeneity 

The chuck ohcct ib organized into section^ involving (1) philosophy, (2) 
urgani/ation and adniinustratiun, (3) teacher education, and (4) curriculum 
and related i^bue^. The ibbUe btatenientb are ^ummari/.ed according to a differ- 
ent organization bO that certain conclusions can be drawn from the findings . 

A reader might, however, be interested in following the content homo- 
geneity of the check sheet classification when reading the summary of the 
findings. To make this procedure possible without having to read all of the 
issue statements, the listing of the issues is coded. A number one (1), two 
(2), three (3), or four (4) is listed in parentheses after each issue statement. 
The number represents the following topical classifications: 

(1) philosophy 

(2) organization and administration 

(3) teacher education 

(4) curriculum and related issues 

Following the number of topical classifications, the choice index rating, 
which indicates the importance of the statement based on a scale of one to 
five with five representing most importance, is given for each statement. 

Degree of agreement among the respondents 

Within the four categories identified above, the issue statements are 
further identified according to the degree of agreement among the respon 
dents. The issue statements are groups as follows: 

A. Those Issue statements on which there is almost complete agree- 
ment (90 percent or more), indicating that the statements might 
be considered as principles. 

B. ; . -Aie statements on which a great majority agree (67 to 89 

aese statements might be considered as premises. 

C. Ihc \,ae statements on which the respondents are divided in 
opinion, but indicating a tendency (50 to 60 percent) in favor of 
one alternative. 

D. Those issue statements on which there is complete lack of agree- 
ment (no alternative receiving 50 percent or more), indicating no 
apparent trend of thought. 

Group A , Almost all (90 percent or more) ol the distributive educators 
who respond to the issue statement are in agreement on each of the follow- 
ing eight statements, indicating that the statements might be considered as 
principles. 

Choice 
Category Index 

1. Distiibutive education should be offered on (1) 4.600 
both the secondary and post-secondary levels. 

2. The DECA program of youth activities should (1) 4.300 
be viewed as a cocurricular activity. 
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Choice 
Catogory Index 

3. Adult distributive education should be (1) 4.100 
offered wheti and where needs can be identified and 

appropriate program developed. 

4. Coordination in school systems with more (2) 4.433 
than one cooperative distributive education program 

should be done by the person who teaches the student. 

5. Assuming that on-the-job experience is re- (2) 4.833 
quired, the experience must be coordinated by a 
teacher-coordinator or coordinator. 

6. A classroom with laboratory facilities such as (2) 3.667 
a display unit, sales counter, cash register, etc. is for 

both cooperative and project method distributive educa- 
tion students. 

7. Teacher education should provide students (3) 3.967 
majoring in distributive education with instruction in 

planning, organizing, and promotion of adult education. 

8. In the preparation of distributive education (3) 4.000 
teacher-coordinators, emphasis should be placed on pre- 
paring them to work with both general and specific 

audiences on an equal basis. 

Group B. A con.siderable majority (67 to 89 percent) of the distribu- 
tive educatorb who re. pond tu the issue htatement tend toward agreement on 
the following elever statements, indicating that the statements might be 
(Considered as premises. 

Choice 
Category Index 

1. The state distributive education department (1) 4.133 
and the local distributive education personnel should be 

responsible for adult distributive education. 

2. The post-secondary program in distributive (1) 3.933 
education .should primarily offer specialized programs m 

specific areas of marketing and distribution. 

3. Students given the least priority for enroll- (1) 3.700 
ment in di.stributive education should be youth whose 

career goals require a four-year college degree. 

4. Distributive education .students should be (1) 3.633 
paid for their on-the-job training on the basis of the 

same salary as paid to any part-time employee. 

5. The primary responsibility of distributive edu- (] ) 3.867 
cation at the secondary level should be to prepare most 

students for entry level positions in general areas as well 
as preparing for .specialized areas when facilities are 
adequate, 

6. A written training plan is always necessary to (1) 4.400 
insure optimum training. 
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Choice 
Calcgo ry I ndox^ 

7. The rehitionship of the occupational experi- (2) 3.800 
ence for the laboratory or project teacher and the co- 
operative teacher should bo that they both need the 

same occupational experience. 

8. The preparation of distributive odu^'ation (3) 4.133 
teacher-coordinators should be primarily an under- 
graduate program, 

9. The certification requirements for teachers in (3) 3.933 
distributive education should be specific for va.ious 

teachers and t e acher-coordinators, post-secondary 
teachers, and project program teachers. 

10. Distributive education student teachers (3) 3.567 
should have student teaching experience which provides 

them with the opportunity to assist and observe the 
planning, organization, and teaching of adult courses. 

11. For administration purposes, the distributive (3) 4.033 
education department should be organized as a part of 

the Vocational Education Department, sharing equal 
status with other service areas. 



Group C .—The distributive educators are divideJ. in opinion on the 
following ibsuub. There ii>, however, a tendency (from 50 tu 66 percent) m 
favur of one upimun. The mui>t favored opinion ib the first one libted and 
italicized The upinion^ which follow the majority opinion are listed in 
their rank order of preference. Opinono .selected by 10 percent or fewer of 
the respondents are omitted. The 20 issues in this division are: 

Choice 
Category Index 

1. Specialized programs in distributive education (1) 3.867 
should be offered primarily on both the secondary and 
post-secondary level rather than just the post-secondary 

level. 

2. Students given the highest priority for enroll- (1) 4.333 
ment in distributive education should be the readily 

employable youth who desire immediate employment 
after high school graduation. 

3. The primary responsibility of distributive edu- (1) 3.767 
cation at the post-secondary or technical level should be 

^o prepare students for mid- manage ment positions in 
general areas of marketing and distribution, rather than 
preparing students for specialization in certain areas of 
marketing and distribution. 

4. The competitive activities in the high school (1) 3.933 
division of DECA should be open to aV members of 

DECA, with cooperative students competing with non- 
cooperative studentSy rather than competition being 
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Choice 
Category Index 

limited to cooperative students competing with coopera- 
tive students and non-cooperative students competing 
with non-cooperative students, 

5, The need for career education and explora- (1) 4 467 
tion programs at the K-10 level can best be met by 

vocational education rather than general education, 

6, A written training plan should be required (1) 4,300 
and signed by every distributive education cooperative 

student (strongly agree, agree). 

7, A training agreement should be required for (1) 3,967 
every distributive education student and signed by the 

coordinator, employer, and student {strongly agree, 
agree), 

8, Distributive education teacher-coordinators (1) 3.667 
should be required to renew their occupational experi- 
ence every (3-5 years, 5-7 years, 7-10 years), 

9, The student placement activities of the dis- (2) 3.906 
tributive education teacher-coordinator should include 

jobs in distribution for only those students enrolled in 
the distributive education cooperative program, rather 
than jobs in distribution for the total school placement 
programs. 

10. In an ideal situation, the teacher-coordinator (2) 3,933 
should visit the student-trainee on the job at least o/jce 

every two weeks, rather than once a month. 

11. Teacher certification in distributive education (3) 3.800 
should be dependent upon certification in some other 

major or minor teaching area (strongly disagree, dis- 
agree, agree). 

12. The length of the extended contract for dis- (3) 4.000 
tributive education coordinators should be four weeks 

rather than eight weeks. 

13. In the preparation of teachers, distributive (3) 3.733 
education departments should be responsible for teach- 

ing only the professional courses in distributive educa- 
tion, rather than teaching both the professional and the 
technical content courses. 

14. Substantial in-depth occupational experience (3) 3.533 
may be substituted for some of the technical content 

courses in the teacher preparation program (agree, 
strongly agree). 

15. The responsibility for identifying the in- (3) 3.900 
service training needs of distributive education teachers 

belongs primarily to the: (a) distributive education state 
supervisory personnel of the State Department of 
Education^ (b) distributive education teachers educators 
located at teacher training institutions, ^c) local super- 
^ vigors of vocational education. 
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Cat egory Index 

16. The responsibility for carrying out the in- (3) 3.667 
service training of distributive education teachers 

belongs to the diatributiue education teacher educators 
located at the teacher training institutions, rather than 
distributive education state supervisory personnel of the 
State Department of Education. 

17. The development of competencies necessary (3) 4.133 
for a DECA chapter advisor should be included as a part 

of the teacher education program (strongly agree, 
agree). 

18. The development of competencies for a (3) 3.767 
DECA chapter advisor should be included at teacher 

training institutions in existing courses being offered, 
rather than in a separate course for this specific purpose. 

19. Distributive education students in the coop- (4) 3.733 
erative program should use a series of reference 

materials with no one source designated as the basic 
textbook, rather than one basic textbook with frequent 
reference to reference books and materials. 

20. Student placement in a distributive occupa- (4) 4.033 
tion, upon completion of the distributive education pro- 
gram, is valid criteria for evaluation of a distributive 

education program (agree, strongly agree, uncertain). 

Group D. "There is a lack of agreement on the following issues and no 
one alternative received the support of the majority. The alternatives are, 
however, listed in their rank order of support. Alternatives selected by 10 
percent or fewer of the respondents are omitted. The 13 issues in this divi- 
sion arc: 

Choice 
Category Index 

*1. The present activities of DECA are effectively (1) 3.833 
accomplishing the stated goals of the organization 
(agree, uncertain, strongly agree). 

2. Local programs of distributive education (1) 4.167 
should be financed by: (a) incentive reimbursement- 
based upon the degree to which desirable program 

standards are met; (b) reimbursement for only tho.se 
activities that are not typically financed by local school 
districts such as: travel allowances, extended service 
contracts, etc. 

3, Classroom instruction, with simulated in- (2) 4.133 
school laboratory job experiences, is adequate prepa- 
ration for a secondary school student who plans a career 

in a distributive occupation (seldom, usually, no 
response). 
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4. Final selection of .students for the distributive 
education program should be made b^ . (a) the coordina- 
tor exclusively; (b) the coordinator after the students 
have been recommended by the guidance department; 
(c) a committee composed of vocational teachers, f,\iid- 
ance, and administrative personnel, 

*5. The distributive education classroom for the 
project or laboratory method program should have a 
model store unit (agree, strongly agree, uncertain). 

*6. 'iiie distributive education classroom for the 
cooperative method should have a model store unit 
(agree, strongly agree, uncertain, disagree). 

7. The approximate percentage of the distribu- 
tive education classroom instructional time in the coop- 
erative program that should be devoted by the 
student-trainee to the study of his specific job is: (a) 
one-third to one-half, (b) one-fourth to one-third, (c) 
one-fifth to one-fourth. 

8. The responsibility for establishing the dis- 
tributive education teacher certification standards 
should be left to: (a) a combination of the certification 
depatment and the distributive education division of the 
State Department of Education; (b) a combination of 
the certification department. State Department of Edu- 
cation, and the distributive education teacher education 
institutions; and (c) the distributive education division. 
State Department of Education. 

9. The distributive education teacher education 
program should be located in: (a) the College of Educa- 
tion; (b) the College of Business; and (c) other 
responses, including whatever is local practice. 

*10. Teacher education requirements should be 
modified to permit non-degree teachers with substantial 
in-depth occupational experience to teach in the secon- 
dary programs as a step toward differential staffing 
(agree, strongly agree, disagree, uncertain). 

11. A state supported college or university should 
be expected to provide a distributive teacher education 
program without additional financial support from the 
State D e p a r tment of Education (disagree, agree, 
strongly agree, strongly disagree). 

*12. An occupational or career objective in dis- 
tributive education should be required of all distributive 
education students (agree, strongly agree). 

13. The teaching contract which exists between 
the teacher-coordinator and the local school system 
should: (a) specify responsibility in the area of adult 



(2) 4.000 

(2) 3.667 

(2) 3.400 

(2) 3.600 

(3) 3,867 

(3) 3.733 

(3) 3.867 

(3) 4.233 

(4) 3.833 
(4) 3.600 
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Category Index 

education, (b) uthur. dtpt:nd»s on cuordiuatur, cummu- (D 3.600 

nity sho and need; (c) not specify responsibility in the 

area of adult distributive education, because this 

responsibility is assumed to be an integral part of the 

job. 

^rhe differunLUb in opinion on thcbc ibbUUb exibt between the alterna- 
tive strongly agruf " and '*agree/' The majority of the re^pondentb were in 
agreumtnt, however, the dichotomy .iriijCb from the degree of agreement. 



Importance of issues 

The impurtancf of the ib-sucb ii> depicted in tht tables which follovv. The 
first table indicates the statement number and the choice inuex of each. The 
bccond table givcb the rank order of importance of each issue statement. 

To determine the rank order of the issues' importance in determining 
effective operating proccdurcis in distributive education, the method used b> 
Brown (4) in hib study of faculty mobility patterns was used. The following 
rating scale is used. 





Opinions of Leaders About 


Score 


Issues' Importance 


5 


(a) Critical 


4 


(b) Very important 


3 


(c) Important 


2 


(d) Little importance 


1 


(e) No importance 



For each issue statement a number referred to as the Choice Index (CI), 
defined as follows, is calculated. 

(5 X a) + (4 X b) + (3 X c) (2 x d) + (1 x e) 
total number of respondents 

Depending upon the responses of the leaders, the Choice Index of ^ 
particular issue statement is bounded within the range one to five, one, if the 
respondent fecU that the statement is of no importance, and five, if the 
respondent feels that the statement is critical m di termining effective oper 
ating procedures in distributive education. 
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TABLE 1 

CHOICE INDEX RATINGS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 
ISSUE STATEMENTS 



Item 


Choice Index 


IlCIll 


Choice Index 


1 


4.133 


27 


O.QQ 1 


2 


4.600 




Q 400 


3 


3.933 




^ ROO 


4 


3.867 




O.OQ 1 


5 


4.333 


O J. 


O.OUv 


6 


3.700 




^ J^OO 


7 


3.633 


OO 


4 000 


8 


3.867 




O.^D f 


g 


3.767 


ou 


0. f 00 


10 


4.300 


OD 


*t.Uoo 


11 


3.933 


07 




12 


4 4fi7 


uO 


/I 1 QQ 
4. loo 


13 


3.833 


oy 


o.^oo 


14 


4 400 




0. /OO 


15 


4 .^00 






16 




AO 


0.00 / 


17 


3.667 1 


43 


3.900 


18 


4.100 i 


44 


3.667 


19 


'1.167 


45 


3.567 


20 


3.906 


46 


4.233 


21 


4.133 


47 


4.133 


22 


4.433 


48 


3.767 


23 


3.933 


49 


3.733 


24 


4.000 


50 


3.833 


25 


4.833 


51 


4.033 


26 


3.667 


52 


3.600 



TABLE 2 

RANK ORDER OF IMPORTANCE OF ISSUE STATEMENTS 
BY CHOICE INDEX 



Rank 
1 



Issue No. ! 



25 



12 



Issue Statement 



Assuming that on-the-job experience is required, the 
experience (need not, must be) coordinatr^d by a 
teacher-coordinator or coordinator. 

Distributive education should be offered primarily on 
(secondary, post-secondary, botii) level(s). 

The need for career orientation and exploration pro- 
grams at the K-10 level can best be met by (vocational, 
general) education. 
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Table 2 — Continued 



Rank j 


Issue No. 


Issue Statement 


4 


22 


Coordination in school systems with more than one 
cooperative distributive education program should be 
done by (a person from a central office, the person who 
teaches the student). 


5 


14 


A written training plan is necessary to insure optimum 
training. 


6 


5 


What students should be given the highest priority for 
enrollment in distributive education? 




15 


Should a written training plan be required and signed by 
every distributive education cooperative student? 


7.5 


10 


The DECA program of youth activities should be viewed 
as (extracurricular, cocurricular, completely 
disregarded). 




46 


Should a state supported college or university be ex- 
pected to provide a distributive education teacher 


i 


education program without additional financial support 


from the State Department of Education? 


10 


19 


How should local programs of distributive education be 
financed? 


12.5 


1 


What agency(ies) should be responsible for adult dis- 
tributive education? 


12.5 


21 


Is classroom instruction, with simulated in-school 
laboratory job experience, adequate preparation for a 
secondary school student who plans a career in a dis- 
tributive occupation? 


12.5 


38 


The preparation of distributive education teacher- 
coordinators should be primarily a(an) (undergraduate, 
graduate) program. 


12.5 


47 


Should the development of competencies necessary for 
a DECA chapter advisor be included as a part of the 
teacher education program? 


15 


18 


1 When should adult distributive education be provided? 


16.5 


36 


, Fur admmistration purposes, where should the distribu- 
j tive education department be organized? 


16.5 


51 


> L student placement in a di.'>tributive occupation or job, 
upon completion of the distributive education program, 
valid criteria for evaluation of a distributive education 
program? 


19 


24 


Who should make final selection of students for the 
distributive education program? 
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TABLE 2 - Continued 



Rank flssue No. 
19 T 33 



19 



22.5 



21.5 



27 5 



30 5 



33.5 



33.5 



er|c 



37 



16 



22 5 34 



3 



24.5 11 

24-5 23 

21 5 39 

27 5 20 



t3 



30.5 8 
30 5 30 
30 5 12 



13 
50 



Issue Statement 

What should be the length of extended eontraets for 
distributive edueation coordinators? 

In preparation of distributive education teacher-coordi- 
nators, emphasis should be placed on preparing them to 
work with (specific, general, both) audiences. 

Should a training agreement be required for every dis- 
tributive education student and signed by the coordi- 
nator, employer, and student? 

Should teacher education provide students majoring in 
distributive education with instruction in planning, 
organizing and promotion of adult programs? 

The post-secondary program in distributive education 
should primarily offer (general, specialized) programs in 
marketing and distribution. 

To whom arc the competitive activities in the high 
school division of DECA open? 

In an ideal situation, how often should the teacher- 
coordinator visit the student trainee on the job? 

The certification requirements for teachers in distribu- 
tive education should be (specific for varoius teachers, 
uniform for all teachers). 

What should the student placement activities of the dis- 
tributive education teacher-coordinator include? 

To whom does the primary responsibility for identifying 
the in-sen'ice training needs of distributive education 
teachcvs belong? 

Specialized programs in distributive education should be 
offered primarily on (the) (secondary, post-secondary, 
both) level(s). 

What ii> the primary responsibility of distributive educa- 
tion at the secondar^^ level? 

Who has the re.^poni>ibility for establishing the distribu- 
tive education teacher certification standards? 

Should teacher education requirements be modified to 
permit non-degree teachers with substantial in-depth 
ocrupational experience to teach in the secondary 
programs? 

Are the pnvsent activities of DECA effectively accom- 
plishing th(» stated goals of the organization? 
Should an oct pational or carecjr objective* in distribu- 
tion be required of all distributive education students? 
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TABLE 2 - Continued 



Rank j Issue No. 
35.5 31 



35.5 ; 32 



Issue Statement 



37.5 



37.5 ; 48 



40 



40 



;o 



48.5 



35 
40 

49 



42 : 6 

44.5 ' 17 

I 
I 

44.5 ] 26 

t 

44.5 J 27 
44.5 , 44 
•17 7 

! 
i 

48.5 i 29 



Should teacher certification in distributue education be 
dependent upon certification in some other major or 
minor teaching area? 

What should be the relationship of the occupational 
experience for the laboratory or project teacher and the 
cooperative teacher? 

Wliat IS the primary responsibility of distributive educa 
tion at the post-secondary or techincal level? 

The development of competencies necessary for a 
DECA chapter advisor should be included at the teacher 
training institutions in (a) (existing, separate) course(s). 

Where should the distributive education teacher educa- 
tion program be located within the institution? 

In the preparation of teachers, distributive teacher edu- 
cation departments should be responsible for teaching 
(only professional courses, both professional and techni- 
cal content courses). 

The distributive education students' use of textbooks 
and reference materials in the distributive education 
classroom. 

Which students should be given the least priority for 
enrollment in distributive education? 

How often should distributive education teacher- 
coordinators be required to renew (or supplement) their 
occupational experience? 

A classroom with laboratory facilities such as a display 
unit, sales counter, cash register, etc. is for (cooperative, 
project, all) distributive education students. 

Should the distributive education classroom for the pro- 
ject or laboratory method program have a model store 
unit? 

To whom does the responsibility for carrying out the 
in-service training of distributive eduction teachers 
belong? 

On what basis should the distributive education students 

I paid for their on-the-job training? 

How much of the distributive education classroom 

nhstructional time in tin co.>perative program should be 

devoted to the study of his specific job? 

biiould the teaching contract which (»xihts between the 

teacher-coordinator and the local school system specify 
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TABLE 2 - Concluded 



Rank 




Issue Statement 



responsibility in the area of adult distributive educa- 
tion? 

Should distributive education student teachers have stu- 
dent teaching experience which provides them with an 
opportunity to observe and assist in teaching and plan- 
ning adult courses? 

May substantial in-depth occupational v>xperience be 
substituted for some of the technical content courses in 
the teacher preparation program? 

Should the distributive education classroom for the 
cooperative method have a model store unit? 
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CHAPTER IV 



COMPARISON OF ISSUES WITH PREVIOUS STUDY 

This chapter is duvotud to Luniparing the isbiius of this study with the 
same ishucs studied by Warinku in 1960. The issue statements to be 
compared are presented in tables with the number and percentage of respon- 
dents vvliu select each alternative listed fur both Warmke's study and the 
present study. 

TABLE 3 

CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT-DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
TEACHER-COORDINATORS SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO 
RENEW (OR SUPPLEMENT) THEIR 
OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE: 



Alternatives 


1960 


1971 


No. 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


a. 


Never 


4 


8 


2 


7 


b. 


every year 


0 


0 


1 


3 


c. 


every 3-5 years 


30 


59 


14 


47 


d. 


everj' 5-7 years 


10 


20 


6 


20 


e. 


every 7-10 years 


0 


0 


3 


10 


f. 


other 


6 


12 


0 


0 




No opinion 


1 


2 


3 


10 




More than one response 


0 


0 


1 


3 



Though the percentages vary among the alternatives, the trend of 
thought hab not changed on the two alternatives receiving the most support. 
Both groups mdicate as their first choice alternative 'V and their second 
choice alternative *'d/* 



TABLE 4 



a. 



CHECK-SHEET STATEMEIMT-THE STUDENT PLACEMENT 
ACTIVITIES OF THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHER- 
COORDINATOR SHOULD INCLUDE: 



Alternatives 



jobs in distribution for 
only those students en- 
rolled in the distributive 
education coo pera t i v(» 
program 



16 
69 



1960 



No. Percentage 



31 



1971 
No. Percentage 



16 



53 
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TABLE 4 - Continued 



. — 


Alternatives • 


1960 


1971 


No. 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


b. 


jobs in distribution for 












the total school place- 












ment program 


20 


39 


14 


47 


c. 


the total school place- 












ment program regardless 












of the placement area 


10 


20 


0 


0 


d. 


other 


3 


6 


0 


0 


e. 


no opinion 


2 


4 


0 


0 



The leaders responses in 1971 represent some change from 1960. In 
1960, the alternative that the placement activities of the distributive educa- 
tion teacher coordinator should include jobs in distribution for the total 
school placement program received the most support. However, in 1971, the 
leaders gave most support to the statement that placement activities of the 
distributive education teacher-coordinator should include jobs in distribution 
for only those students enrolled in the distributive education cooperative 
program. 



TABLE 5 



CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT-COORDINATIOIM IIM SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS WITH MORE THAN ONE COOPERATIVE DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM SHOULD: 





r 




1960 


1971 




.Alternatives j— 


No. 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


a. 


be done by a person (or | 
staff of coordinators) 

from a central office t 

1 


4 


8 


1 


3 


b. 


bo done by the person j 
who teaches the student 


41 


80 


28 


94 


c. 


other i 


6 


12 


0 


0 




No response | 


0 


0 


1 


3 



There is seemingly no change in the trend of thought among the leaders 
identified In 1900 and 1971 regarding coordination activities. Both groups 
contend that Loordinatioa in .-jchool .•>>.->tcms with more than one cooperative 
di.->tril)utlve education program should be done by the person who teaches 
the student. 
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TABLE 6 

CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT-IN AN IDEAL SITU- 
ATION THE TEACHER-COORDINATOR SHOULD 
VISIT THE STUDENT-TRAINEE ON THE JOB 
(OR HIS TRAINING SPONSOR) AT LEAST: 



Alternatives 




1960 


1971 


No. 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


a. 


twice a week 


1 


2 


0 


0 


b. 


once a week 


12 


24 


2 


7 


c. 


once every two weeks 


23 


45 


18 


60 


d. 


once a month 


6 


12 


8 


26 


e. 


otiier 


9 


18 


0 


0 




No response 


0 


0 


2 


7 



Concerning this issue, the leaders* trend of thought indicates a change 
in thinking regarding the frequency of visitations to the training station. 
Both groups, however, give mo^t support to the opinion that the teacher- 
coordinator should visit the student-trainee on the job at least once every 
two week5. There is lack of agreement on the secondary opinion, the leaders 
in 1960 support a once-a-week visitation schedule while the 1971 leaders 
support a once-a-month visitation schedule. 



TABLE 7 

CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT-ASSUMING THAT ON-THE-JOB 
EXPERIENCE IS REQUIRED, THE EXPERIENCE: 



Alternatives 


1960 


1971 


No. 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


a. 


need not be coordinated 
by a teacher-coordinator 
or coordinator 


1 


2 


0 


0 


b. 


must be coordinated by a 
teach er-coordinalcr or 
coordinator 


47 


92 


29 


97 


c. 


other 


2 


4 


0 


0 




No opinion 


0 


0 


1 


3 



There is no apparent change since 1960 in the trend of thought con- 
cerning this issue. The leaders identified in 1960 and 1971 agree that the 
on-the-job experience must be coordinated by a teacher-coordinator or 
coordinator. 
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TABLE 8 

CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT-THE APPROXIMATE PERCENT- 
AGE OF THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTIONAL TIME IN THE COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 
THAT SHOULD BE DEVOTED BY THE STUDENT TRAINEE 
TO THE STUDY Or HIS SPECIFIC JOB IS: 



Alternatives 


1960 


1971 


No. 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


a. 


None 


0 


0 


0 


0 


b. 


less than one-fifth 


3 


6 


2 


7 


c. 


one-fifth to one-fourth 


10 


20 


7 


23 


d. 


one-fourth to one-third 


11 


22 


8 


27 


e. 


one-third to one-half 


12 


24 


9 


30 


f. 


one-half to three-fourths 


8 


16 


2 


7 


g- 


other 


6 


12 


1 


3 




No response 


1 


2 


1 





Seventy-two percent of the 1960 leaders and 87 percent of the 1971 
leaders felt that onu-third to one-half or less of the classroom instructional 
time should be devoted to the study of the student s specific job. Both 
groups agree on the top three chosen alternatives. They are. (1) one-third to 
one-half, (2) one-fourth to une-thi.v*, and (3) one-fifth to one-fourth. The 
fourth choice of the two groups differs. Sixteen percei t of the leaders m 
1960 choose alternative ^'f * (one-halt to three-fourths) as their fourth 
clioiccs while only 7 percent of the leaders in 1971 select this 
alternative. 



TABLE 9 

CHECK-SHEET STATEMENT-DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
STUDENTS IN THE COOPERATIVE PROGRAM: 



Alternatives 


1960 


1971 


No, 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


a. 


have little need for text- 
books and reference ma- 
terials 


0 


0 


0 


0 


b. 


should use one basic text- 
book with little or no 
reference to supple- 
mental books and 
materials 


2 


4 


0 


0 


c. 


should use one basic text- 
book, but should refer 
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TABLE 


9 - 


Continued 






Alternatives 


1960 


1971 


No. 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


frequently to supple- 
mental reference books 
and materials 


22 


43 


14 


47 


d. should use a series of 
reference materials with 
no one source designated 
as the basic textbook 


16 


31 


16 


53 


e. other 


6 


12 


0 


0 


No opinion 


5 


10 


0 


0 



The rubpunbCb to thib isbue beum to indicate a change in the trend of 
thought bincc 1960. The leader^ in 1960 ga\e mubt support to the Ube of one 
bubit textbook with frequent reference to supplemental tv^ference bookb and 
matenalb. Their secondary choice wa^ for a berieb of reference matenalb with 
no one source designated as the basic textbook. However, the majority of 
the 1971 leaders .support the use of a series of reference materials with no 
one source designated as the basic textbook. Their secondarj^ choice is a 
basic textbook with frequent reference to supplemental reference books and 
materials. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This Lhapter is divided into three sectioiib. (1) Summary, (2) Conclu- 
sions, and (3) Recommendations for Further Research. 

Summary 

The purpose of this study was to analyze the opinions of distributive 
education leaders about ijibUes in dij>tributive education and tu ascertain Mieir 
opinions on the importance of these issues in determining effective operating 
procedures in distributive education. To achieve the purpose of this study, it 
was necessary to (1) identify current distributive education issues and (2) 
identify distributive education leaders. 

The distributive education issues used in this study were identified by 
(1) a literature review and (2) interview., with distributive educators. 

Literature covering the period from 1936 to the present was reviewed. 
The most emphasis Wdh placed on the review of the literature since 1960, 
because Warmke in his study of 1960 reviewed the literature up to that year. 
All statements suggesting or indicating conflicting points of view were 
recorded. 

Interviews were conducted with 18 distributive educators at which time 
they were asked to suggest issues in distributive education. 

After the issues had been identified, they were organized into a tenta- 
tive check sheet. 

Leadership was defined as "recognition by fellow workers,'' and it was 
in this sense that the term "leaders" was used in this study. In order to apply 
this test of leadership, four gi'oups of persons were selected to nominate 
leaders. The four groups consisttd of (1) distributive education teacher edu- 
cators, (2) distributive education head state supervisors, (3) distributive 
education teacher-coordinators, and (4) United States Office of Education 
personnel. 

After the leaders had been selected, a pilot study was made. The tenta- 
tive check sheet of issues was evaluated by two groups of distributive educa- 
tion personnel. The first part was conducted with a selected group of 
dibtributive education teacher educators and state department personnel. 
The second part was conducted in Washington, B.C., while the writer 
attended a national DECA committee meeting. Fifteen persons representing 
all sections of the United States participated in the pilot study. The final 
check sheet was prepared by incorporating into the check sheet the com- 
ments of the pilot group. 

The final form of the check sheet was then submitted to the total group 
of distributive educators identified as leader^ and ^elected to participate m 
the study. Of the 30 leaders used in the study, 17 had responded within two 
weeks. A follow-up letter was sent to the 13 who had not responded. Nine 
responses were received during the next two weeks. A telephone follow-up 
was used on the remaining four, and all were returned. 
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The luaderb' opinion^ concerning the ibbues and the importance of the 
is'.ueb were then tabulated and analy/.ed. The leader^ were given an oppor- 
tunity to make any tummentb about the Lvsueb and these comments were 
recorded. 

Conclusions 

On the basib of the findmgs, the following issue statements can be 
considered principles of distributive education. 

(1) Distributive education should be offered at both the secondary 
and post-secoridary levels. 

(2) The pust-bccundary program in distributive education should pri- 
marily offer specialized programs in specific areas of marketing and 
distribution. 

(3) The primary responsibility of distributive education at the secon- 
dary level should be to prepare most students for entry level positions in 
general areas db well as preparing for specialized areas when facilities are 
adequate. 

(4) The Dt program of youth activities should be viewed as a 
cocurricular activity. 

(5) Adult distributive education should be offered vhen and where 
needs can be identified and appropriate piogram developed. 

(6) The state distributive education department and the local distribu- 
tive education personnel should be responsible for adult distributive 
education. 

(7) Distributive education student teachers should have student teach- 
ing experience which provides them with the opportunity to assist and 
observe the planning, organization, and teaching of adult courses. 

(8) Teacher education should provide students majoring in distributive 
education with instruction in planning, organizing, and promotion of adult 
education. 

(9) Coordination in school systems with more than one cooperative 
distributive educatioi* program should be done by the person who teaches 
the student. 

(10) Assuming that on-the-job experience is required, the experience 
must be coordinated by a teacher-coordinator or coordinator. 

(11) Students given the least F^nority for enrollment in distributive 
education should be youth whose career goals require a four-year college 
degree. 

(12) Distributive education btudenti* should be paid for their on-the-job 
training on the basis of the same salary as paid to any part-time employe . 

(13) A classroom with laboratory facilities such as a display unit, sales 
counter, cash register, etc. is for both cooperative and project meL-od 
distributive education students. 

(14) A written training plan is always necessary to insure optimum 
training. 
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(15) The relationship of the occupat.onal experience for the hiboratory 
or projeei teacher and the cooperative teacher should be that they both need 
the same occupational experience. 

(16) In the preparation of distributive education teacher-coordniators 
emphasis should be placed on preparing them to work with both general and 
specific audiences on an equal basis. 

(17) The preparation of distributive education teacher-coordmators 
should be primarily an undergraduate program. 

(18' The certification requirements for teachers in distributive educa- 
tion shoMki be specific for various teachers and teacher-^„oordinators, post- 
secoiuJary teachers, and project program teachers. 

(19) For administration purposes, the Distributive Education Depart- 
ment should be organized i\s a part of the Vocational Education Department, 
sharing equal status with other service areas within the university. 

Th(?re was lack ol agreement on the following issue statements with no 
one alternative receiving the support of the majority, therefore, these are 
considered to be the major issues in distributive ecJiication. 

*(1) Whether the present activities of DECA are effectively accom- 
plishing the stated goals of the organization. 

(2) How local programs of distributive education should be financed. 

(3) Whether classroom instruction, with simulated in-school labora- 
tory job experiences, is adequate prcpiiration for a secondary school .student 
who plans a career in a distributive occupation. 

( I) Who should make the final selection of students for the distribu- 
tive education program? 

*(5) Should the distributive education classroom ^or the project or 
laboratory method program have a model store unit? 

^(6) Should the distributive education classroom for the cooperative 
method program have a model store unit? 

(7) The percentage of distributive education classroom instructional 
time in the cooperative program that should be devoted b\ the student- 
trainee to the .«5tudy of his specific job. 

(8) Who has the responsibility for establishing the distribufjve educa- 
tion teacher certification standards? 

(9) Wliere should the distributive education ^acher education pro- 
gram be located within the teacher training institution? 

^•(10) Should teacher education requirements be modified to permit 
non-degree teachers with substantial in-depth occupational experience to 
teach in the secondary schools? 

(11) Should a state supported college or univeri,ity be expected to pro- 
vide a distributive teacher education program without additional financial 
support from the State Department of Education? 

*(12) Should an occupational or career objective in a distributive occu- 
pation be required of all distributive education students? 

(13) Should the teaching contract of the teacher-coordinator specify 
responsibility in the area of adult education? 
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*The differeiiccb in upiiuun uii tht*j>e ij>bueb exibt between the alterna- 
tive •'btrungly agree" and "agiee." The majurity uf the rei>|)undentb were m 
agreement, however, the dichotumv tiri^eb from the degree uf agreement. 

Recommendations for Further Research 

(1) The present btud> ei^tabh^hed beveral principles in distributive 
education. A study shuuld be conducted to determine the extent to which 
practices recommended by leaders in this studv have been adopted at the 
lo'jal or state levels. If practice differs from expert opinion, the reasons for 
the conflict should be determined. 

(2) There was lack of agreement on many of the issue statements in 
the present study. A study should be made on each of these issues to deter- 
mine the reasons for such varying opinions. 

(3) Many of the issue statements analyzed in the present study pro- 
vide hypotheses for other studies. For example, the respondents believe that 
the occupational experience should be the same for both the project and the 
cooperative method distributive education teachers. Whether this opinion is 
tenable or not could be studied. 

( 1) The present study studied only the opinons of distributive educa- 
tors, however, the operation of « distributive educa ion program is often 
affected by otliers. 

A study similar to the present one should be conducted to obtain 
opinions about issues from school administrators, gindance personnel, and 
businessmen. The findings of such a study should be compared to the find- 
ings of the present study to show the degree of agreement about issues of 
persons directly involved in distributive education with those indirectly 
involved. 

If the different groups were divided in opinion about certain issues, the 
practices suggested by conflicting opmions should be tci.ted experimentally 
to determine the best practice. 

(5) A follow -up of the present study should be made in approximately 
ten years to determine (a) the changes in issues and (b) tlu trend of thought 
of leaders in distributive education about major issues. 
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Introduce 
Them To The Fine Art 

. . .With marketing and distributive education materials from South- 
western. Since selling can be an art in itselfr students who desire to take 
on marketing positions in the future need tiie best preparation they can 
get. Marketing and distributive education materials from South-Westem 
can give your students the kinds of experiences that will prepare them 
for lucrative careers in marketing and distribution. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 
-Wingate and Nolan 
RETAIL MERCHANDISING 
— Wingate and Samson 
MARKETING, SALES PROMOTION, AND ADVERTISING 
-Nolan and Warmke 
ADVERTISING AND DISPLAYING MERCHANDISE 
—Samson 
CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
-Kohns 

SELLING FASHION APPAREL 
— Mullikin 
CHECKER-CASHIER 
-Edison and Mills 
MERCHANDISING MATHEMATICS 
-Piper 

SELECTING AND BUYING MERCHANDISE 
-Sanson and Palmer 



SOUTIf"WESTEBN PUBLISHING CO. 

CfnclnnttI, OH 4S327 > Oallat, TX 75229 • Ptio Alto, CA 94304 • Wttt C:iIe«go, IL 60185 
Ptiham Minor, NV 10803 * Brighton, England 
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